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October 29, 1999 


Thank you so much. Well, first, Larry and 
Carol, thank you for opening your home. 
This is a beautiful tent. I was complimenting 
Larry on the tent, and he said, “Well, it cov- 
ers the parking lot.” [Laughter] And I said, 
“Well, maybe you ought to just leave it up 
then.” [Laus ghte *r| It’s wonderful, and we 
could probably, most of us, be back tomor- 
row night if you'll have us here. 
This is really, really beautiful. 

And I want to compliment you, too, 
Doctor, on your short speech, where you said 
everything that needed to be said. And 
maybe we'll get a chance to vote for you 
someday; if you give speeches like that, you'll 
be elected to anything. 

I want to thank our DNC chair, Joe 
Andrew, for coming down with me tonight 
and for his leadership, and my good friend 
Andy Tobias and your State chair, David 
Worley. Thank you, David. I also want to ac- 
knowledge our finance director, Fran Katz, 
who is here. And her sister’s family is here 
tonight. And I think this is Fran’s last event 
She has been magnificent for us, and thank 
you, Fran, for all the work you've done. 

I want to thank my longtime friend Sen- 
ator Max Cleland and tell all of you that in 
my opinion, at least—I may be a little biased 
because we've been friends a long time, and 
I was the happiest person in America outside 
Georgia when he got elected in 1996. But 
he is doing a wonderful job for you, and you 
should be very proud of him. 

I want to thank Senator Charles Walker, 
the majority leader of the Senate, for being 
here; and Mike Thurmond, your labor com- 
missioner; and all the other officials that are 
here—my longtime friend Michael 
Hightower, the Fulton County executive. 
Thank you all for coming. 


[Laughter] 


I will try to make a fairly brief speech to- 
night, but it occurred to me you have so 
many new people here tonight that don’t nor- 
mally come to these things, and two of them 
I see are from Arkansas. I don’t know if the 
others have any excuse or not. [Laughter] 
But it occurred to me that if people were 
asking you why you were doing this, that to- 
morrow, people might ask the rest of you 
why you were here. And I would like to give 
you a few reasons, because they're why I’m 
here. 

And Joe Andrew’s right. I guess I don’t 
have to be here; I’m not running for any- 
thing. I kind hate it; I wish I could. 
[Laughter] But that’s the system we've got 
and—every time I see a debate, I wish I were 
part of it. When the Republicans were debat- 
ing in New Hampshire the other night, I wish 
I had been part of it, you know. [Laughter] 
I’m always convinced I could turn just one 
more, you know. 

I come here tonight because I believe in 
what we have done these last 7 years, because 
I believe the choices before the American 
people are stark but also marvelous. And be- 
cause I believe that we are now in a position 
to do something that in my whole lifetime 
in my whole lifetime—which now spans 53 
years, we have never been able 
country before. We are, 


to do as a 
for the first time in 
economically and socially and 
politically strong enough and free enough of 
external and internal de bilitating crises that 
we actually have a chance to write the future 
of our dreams for our children. 

And Id like to tell you how I think that 
came to be and what I think the choices are. 
And tomorrow I hope you'll be able to tell 
people why you came. 

When I came to Georgia in 1991 and 1992, 
the United States was in a period of eco- 
nomic distress, social division—we had a big 
riot in Los Angeles, remember?—political 


my lifetime, 
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drift, where the so-called vision thing was de- 
rided and government itself had been dis- 
credited. Even liberals thought government 
would mess up a two-car parade. And I came 
before the people of Georgia, and I said, 
“Look I have some It’s time to 
put people back at the center of our politics. 
It’s time to work for unity, not division. It’s 
time to build a country with a goal of oppor- 
tunity for every citizen and responsibility 
from every citizen and a community of all 
of our people—meeting our responsibilities 
at home, but also our responsibilities to lead 
the world for peace and freedom and pros- 
perity.” 

And Georgia was good to me. I remember 
when I ran in the Georgia primary, all the 
Washington experts said that “Governor 
Clinton heads south to Georgia in deep trou- 
ble. If he doesn’t get at least 40 percent in 
the Georgia primary, he’s toast.” It was by 
then I'd already been declared dead three 
times. Now it’s happe ned so often, I’m going 
to open a tombstone business when I leave 
office. [Laughter] But anyway—and the peo- 
ple of Georgia in the primary gave me 57 
percent of the vote in 1992 and sent me on 
my way. And I'm very grateful for that. 

And then I remember, we had a rally in 
a football stadium outside Atlanta, in the 
weekend before the election of ’92. You re- 
member that, Max? And we filled it. And I 
think Buddy Darden was there. We filled the 
rally. And I Hank Aaron was 
there, and there were over 25,000 people 
there. And we won the State by 13,000 votes. 
So everyone who spoke at that rally can fairly 
claim to have made me President of the 
United States, since there were twice as 
many people there as we won the State by. 
But we made it, and the rest is history. 

I believe that a parallel process has been 
going on in Georgia, 


new ideas. 


remember 


trying to create a new 
Democratic Party with Max and, first, Gov- 
ernor Miller and now Governor Bares, with 
the election of Mike Thurmond and 
Thurbert Baker, Senator Walker, all the 


other people on your team, a new generation 


of leadership, reflecting the broad society of 


this great State. 

We've been working at this now 
President and I and our team, 
And when I came in 


, the Vice 
for 7 years. 
"92, we made an argu- 
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ment to the people. We said, “Hey, give us 
a chance; the country’s in trouble” And the 
American pt -ople gave us a chance. But there 
is no more argument, because the results are 
in. And from the day I became President to 
this day, this is the record: We have 19% 
million new jobs and the longest peacetime 
economic expansion in history, which by 
February, if it continues, will be the longest 
expansion ever, including all that has oc- 
curred during our wars; we have the highest 
homeownership in history, the lowest unem- 
ployment rate in 29 years, the lowest inflation 
rate in 30 years, the lowest welfare rolls in 
30 years, the lowest poverty rate in 20 years, 
the lowest teen pregnancy rate in 30 years, 
the lowest crime rate in 30 years, the first 
back-to-back budget surpluses in 42 years; 
we've paid $140 billion, all for the national 
debt, the largest in history in the last 2 years; 
and we've done it with the smallest Federal 
Government in 37 years. 

Now, are not arguments; those are 
the facts. And it was done by a Democratic 
Party with a modern philosophy rooted in old 
values that proved that we could manage the 
economy, balance the budget, reform wel- 
fare, be for high standards and more invest- 
ment in education, be for the right kind of 
crime policies, and move this country for- 
ward. And it wasn’t easy. 

We had our casualties. One of them is 
Buddy Darden, sitting right back there. He 
was one of the people who was brave enough 
to stand up and vote for my economic plan. 
When the Republicans said, falsely, that it 
would raise taxes on all Americans— it didn’t; 
it raised taxes on most everybody in this 
room, including me— [laughter] —but not all 
Americans. And we said, “Look, everybody's 
been talking about this deficit, but nobody 
wants to do anything about it. If we don’t 
cut the deficit in half in 4 years, we’re never 
going to turn the around.” And 
most everybody in this room has made more 
from the stock market and their investments 
and the healthy economy and low interest 
rates than the higher taxes of 93 cost. But 


those 


economy 


Buddy Darden’s just one of the people who 


was brave enough to lay down his job in Con- 
gress to build up a better future for our peo- 
ple and our country, and I will never forget 
it. 
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So the first thing I want to say is, these 
are real numbers. And everywhere along the 
way, we had to fight in the face of bitter par- 
tisan opposition for our economic plan, for 
our crime plan, for the right kind of welfare 
reform that required able-bodied people to 
work, but also protected their children’s food 
and medicine, and gave their parents more 
child care. And it’s working. It’s working. And 
you should be proud of that. 

So the first thing you can say is, “Well, 
we gave those guys a chance 7 years ago, 
and it’s worked out pretty well.” Now, that 
ought to be the first part of your answer. 

And the second thing we have to ask our- 
selves is, now what? You know, all these polls 
say, well—and the press always, because they 


love to kind of stick the knife in and see if 


you squirm while they're sticking you— 
the »y're always saying, “Well, but the polls say 
70 percent of the people want a change.” 
And I always say, “Well, if they d polled me, 
I'd have been in the 70 percent.” If someone 
said, “Vote for me; I'll do everything Bill 
Clinton did,” I’d vote against that person. 
Why? Because the world is changing very 
fast. And because what I have tried to do, 
compared to where we were in 1991 and 
1992, is get this country turned around. It’s 
like turning around an ocean liner in the mid- 
dle of the ocean; you can’t do it overnight. 
And we are moving in the right direction. 
But there are a lot of big challenges out 
there. 

So the second thing I want you to think 
about is, what are we going to do now? My 
belief is, since this is the chance of a lifetime 
to build the future of our dreams, we ought 
to be taking on the big challenges and seizing 
on the big opportunities. And I'd like to tell 
you what they are. And then I'd like to com- 
pare our position with the conte mporary Re- 
publican position. 

But first, let me just make a general _— 
vation here. Twenty-one years ago, when 
ran for Governor for the first time—and 
was 32 years old and I didn’t know what I 
was doing, I don’t think—I asked this kind 
of old sage in Arkansi is, I said, “You got any 
advice for me?” I was about 30 points ahead 
in the polls. He said, “Yes, Bill.” He said, 
“Let me tell you something. In this business, 
you're always most vulnerable when you 
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think you’re invulnerable.” And if you think 
about that, that’s a pretty good rule for life. 
You know, I’m convinced one of the reasons 
that we’ve had such intense partisan battles 
in the last year is that the majority party of 
Congress believe they have the luxury of 
doing it because the country’s doing so well, 
so there can’t be any really adverse con- 
sequences to not paying our United Nations 
dues and not ratifying the test ban treaty and 
not funding the Wye peace talks or anything 
else—fooling around with the environment. 
Because, after all, things are going well and 
everybody’s in a good humor, and _so this will 
be treated with a certain amount of frivolity. 

And if you think about it, countries are 
no different than businesses or families or 
individuals. How many times have you made 
a mistake in your life because you relaxed 
your concentration or you got diverted when 
things were going well, and you felt that 
nothing possibly could happen very bad? I 
see a lot of you nodding your heads. This 
is acommon human challenge. 

So it is not self-evident that we will use 
this great moment of prosperity and success 
to do what we ought to do. But if you think 
about the children and the grandchildre n 
that we all have or hope to have, and what 
we owe to them and how, at least in my 53 
years, our country has never had this kind 
of a chance before, we'll have a hard time 
explaining why we didn’t make the most of 
it if we don't. 

So here’s what I think we ought to be 
doing to build that bridge to the new century 
for our kids. Number one, we have to deal 
with the aging of America. We're going to 
double the number of people over 65 in 30 
years. That means we have to save Social Se- 
curity for the baby boom generation, which 
is a gift not only to the baby boom generation 
but to their children and grandchildren who 
won't have to support us if we save Social 
Security. It means we have to save Medicare, 
and we should reform it to make it more like 
the best private sector practices in medicine, 
but also we should add a prescription drug 
benefit, because 75 percent of our seniors 
don’t have affordable prescription drugs. 

It means that we should deal with the chil- 
dren of America. For the first time ever in 
the last 2 years, we have more kids in the 
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public schools than we had in the baby boom 
generation. And they're a very different 
crowd. They are the most racially and eth- 
nically, culturally and re ligiously diverse 
group of children we have ever had. It is true 
here in Atlanta, where you have more foreign 
companies headquartered than any other city 
in America. It is true just across the river 
from the Nation’s Capital in Washington, in 

Fairfax County, which has the most diverse 
school district in America, children from 180 
different national and ethnic groups in one 
school district. It’s true in my home State 
of Arkansas, which in the 1980 census had 
the highest percentage of people living in Ar- 
kansas who were born there of any State in 
the country except West Virginia, now ranks 
second in the country in the percentage 
growth of Hispanics. This is a nationwide 


thing. We are changing the whole scope of 


what it means to be an American in 
schools before our very eyes. 


our 
And we must 
be committed to giving these kids, every one 
of them, a genuinely world-class education. 

We need higher standards; we need more 
accountability; we need to be committed to 
turn around failing schools or close them 
down. But we don’t need to brand kids fail- 
ures if the system is failing them. We need 
the after-school programs, the summer 


school programs, the modern schools, all of 


our classrooms hooked up to the Internet, 
smaller classes that we want to bring with 
100,000 teachers there. 
things we can do. But we don’t get there un- 
less we make it our priority. 

We need to deal with the fact that not ev- 
erybody in our country has participated in 
our recovery. I'll give you some surprising 
examples. In the State “ South Dakota, the 
une mployment rate is 2.8 percent. On the 
Pine Ridge Indian Reservation in South Da- 
kota, the unemployment rate is 73 percent. 
In the Mississippi Delta, we still have in my 
part of the country the poorest part of Amer- 
ica, on the average, in the lower Mississippi 
Delta valley. In Appalachia, there are still 
places where, because of their physical isola- 
tion, there is no new enterprise and oppor- 
tunity. In many of our inner cities from coast 
to coast that is so. 

But I'll give you another surprising thing. 
If you look at New York State and you take 


There are a lot of 
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out New York City and the suburban coun- 
ties in New York, the rest of New York ranks 
49th in job growth since I’ve been Presi- 
dent—if it were a separate State. That in- 
cludes Albany, Rochester, Buffalo, Syra- 
cuse—big towns that you know about. 

I have proposed to double the number of 
the empowerment zones that the Vice Presi- 
dent has managed so well over the last 6 
years—which put intense effort into bringing 
cities back and rural areas back—and to pass 
something I call the new markets initiative, 
which would simply give people like you the 
same financial incentives to invest in poor 
areas in America we now give you to invest 
in poor areas in Latin America, in the Carib- 
bean, in Africa, in China. I think that you 
should have those incentives. 

I think we have to do more to build a bal- 
ance between family and work in the 2ist 
century, when almost all parents, fathers and 
mothers, will be working. We have to find 
a way to extend health care to all of our chil- 
dren. We have to find a way to extend child 
care to working families who need it. Only 
about 10 percent—in spite of the fact that 
we have increased dramatically in my admin- 
istration, only about 10 percent of the people 
who are eligible for child care assistance ac- 
tually get it. 

We need to have a real equal pay law for 
equal work for women and men. We've still 
got problems there. We need to pass the Pa- 
tients’ Bill of Rights. We need to continue 
to invest in biomedical research. We need 
to make a commitment that everybody who 
works 40 hours a week should not live in pov- 
erty. It’s time to raise the minimum wage 
again. I feel very strongly about that. 

But the main point I want to make is this: 
We need an administration with a focus on 
trying to balance family and work so that our 
goal is that people can succeed at home and 
at work. The most important job of any soci- 
ety is raising children. It dwarfs the impor- 
tance of any other job. 

So if people who are at work, either be- 
cause they want to be or they have to be, 
are worried sick all day that their kids are 
in trouble, they're not going to be very pro- 
ductive workers. On the other hand, if peo- 
ple, because they’re worried about it, don’t 
go to work at all when they want to and 
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could, and could make a contribution to our 
society, we won't be as strong a country. We 
have got to be more deliberate and dis- 
ciplined in creating a framework of support 
for people to succeed at home and at work. 

I can mention a lot of other things. Just 
let me mention a couple more issues that 
are really important. We need a commitment 
to build 21st century communities that are 
both safe and livable. I told you the crime 
rate’s at a 30-year low, and it is. And I’m 
proud of it. Murder rate’s at a 32-year low. 
Does anybody in this audience tonight be- 
lieve that America is safe enough? Of course 
not. 

So I say we should set ourselves a real goal. 
If we're the freest big country in the world, 
why shouldn’t we be the safest big country 
in the world? Why shouldn’t we say, if it 
worked to put 100,000 police on the street, 
and it gave us a 30-year low in the crime 
rate—I promise you, if you put 50,000 more 
out there concentrated in the high crime 
areas, we can drive this crime rate down 
more. 

If the Brady bill kept 400,000 people with 
criminal or mental health backgrounds from 
buying handguns, and didn’t deprive one sin- 
gle hunter of a day of deer season or one 
single sports shooter of one contest, then we 
ought to close the loophole in the Brady bill 
and apply it to the urban flea markets and 
the gun shows and get some more people 
out there. 

We also ought to recognize that having 
21st century communities means we have to 
find a way to preserve the environment and 
grow the economy. We're going to have to 
do more to provide green space in urban 
areas. More people need to live in cities 
where you get to drive through woods, like 
we did to come here tonight. And we can 
do that. We can do that. We have a whole 
agenda before the American people. 

One of the things that I’m proudest of as 
President is that under our administration, 
we have protected more land than any ad- 
ministration in the entire history of America 
except those of Franklin and Theodore 
Roosevelts’, and I’m proud of that. But we 
have to do more of that. 

So the aging of America, the children of 
America, the continuing poverty challenge of 
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America, balancing family and work, building 
21st century communities, ensuring the long- 
term prosperity of America—you hear all 
these people running for President and 
they're promising all these tax cuts and all 
these spending programs, you just remember 
one thing. We got to the dance that we’re 
enjoying today because we got rid of that 
awful deficit, and we had the first back-to- 
back surpluses in 42 years. And that has given 
us low interest rates and a booming environ- 
ment for entrepreneurs to succeed in. We 
now have a chance. If we stay within the pa- 
rameters of the budget I sent to this Con- 
gress, we can actually pay off the debt of 
America and be debt-free within 15 years for 
the first time since Andrew Jackson was 
President in 1835. 

Now, if we do that, if we do that, what 
does it mean? Does it mean there will never 
be another recession? Of course not. But it 
means no matter what, interest rates will be 
lower, that means more jobs, higher incomes, 
more new businesses, cheaper home mort- 
gages, car loans, and college loan payments. 
Because we have paid the debt down $140 
billion in the last 2 years, because the aggre- 
gate debt is over 1'4—listen to this—trillion 
dollars less than the experts said it would be 
when I became President, that amounts to 
a tax cut and lower mortgage payments of 
$2,000 a year to the average family, $200 a 
year in car interest payments, $200 a year 
in college loan payments to the average fam- 
ily in America. 

We don’t want to forget what got us here. 
The Democrats are the progressive party. We 
like to invest money in people. We like to 
help people. And we ought to. But we have 
to do it within a framework that says it is 
this economy that has been our best social 
program, those 19¥2 million new jobs. Every 
year a new record in new businesses started, 
creating an environment in which people like 
a lot of the great entrepreneurs here present 
have been able to be so successful. 

So I say we ought to set a big goal—let’s 
get ourselves out of debt over the next 15 
years, and then we'll have more money than 
ve know what to do with. And our children 
and grandchildren can look forward to a gen- 
eration of prosperity. 
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You mentioned the world earlier, and how 
concerned you were. I believe that America 
has special responsibilities that are, if any- 
thing, even greater now that the cold war’s 
over. And it bothers me that the majority in 
Congress don’t want to pay our U.N. dues; 
that they so blithely walked away from a 
Compre shensive Nuclear-Test-Ban Treaty 
that our nuclear allies Britain and France and 
150 other countries had signed; that they 
wouldn't even let us offer the safeguards that 
answered the problems they said were there 
with the treaty; that it was just a political 
issue. 

It bothers me that they passed a foreign 
assistance package that not only had no 
money to meet Ame rica’s commitments that 
I made—pursuant to a 25- -year bipartisan in- 
volvement in the Middle East peace proc- 
ess—nothing for the Wye peace accord, to 
finance it and do our part, when we're at 
a very critical juncture in the Middle East 
talks, and I’m about to go off to Oslo to meet 
with Prime Minister Barak and Chairman 
Arafat; nothing to continue — the 


denuclearization program started by Geor- 
gia’s Senator Sam Nunn and Dick Lugar of 
Indiana, the Nunn-Lugar program, which 
has done more to make the world safe than 
anything else we've done lately, 


because it 
nuclear weapons in Russia—no 
money for that—no money for America to 
join everybody from His Holiness the Pope 
to the European Union to Japan in providing 
debt relief to the poorest countries in the 
world in the year 2000, so they can begin 
to grow and buy our products. Some of them 
really think that the only thing we've got to 
do is build a bigger bomb and a bigger wall 
and we'll be fine, because the cold war’s over. 
I think that is nuts 

You know, we went in and won a war in 
Kosovo so that people could go home and 
not be butchered because of their ethnic and 
religious background. But when we left, the 
European Union and our other Allies are 
bearing the lion’s share of the costs and the 
burden in Kosovo now. We helped to end 
a terrible, brief, bitter conflict in East Timor, 
after the people there voted for independ- 
ence, and stopped another ethnic slaughter. 
But when we left, our friends from Australia, 
New Zealand, Malaysia, and other places 


destroys 
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went in and did the lion’s share of the work. 
They needed us to help them get in there, 
but they did it. We get something out of co- 
operating with other people in the world. 
And if we stop it and we don’t want to pay 
our fair share, then someday we'll be con- 
fronted with crisis after crisis after crisis 
where we either got to go alone or watch 
while nothing happens. 

Every President since Franklin Roosevelt 
and Harry Truman endorsed the idea of the 
United Nations, has understood that America 
would be more influential if we were a good 
neighbor and a good partner, and did a re- 
sponsible job of paying our fair share. And 
I think it’s important. 

And the last point I want to make is the 
most important of all. If I had to leave the 
Presidency tomorrow, as much as I have 
worked on all the things we just talked 
about—the economy, the family, the envi- 
ronment, the children, the seniors—and I 
could give America one gift, my one gift 
would be to give America the ability to be 
one America, to bridge all of the div ides. 

It is so ironic that we're celebrating the 
explosion of technology, the explosion of bi- 
ology, the solving of the mystery of the 
human genome. We look ahead to all these 
unbelievable things happening, and the big- 
gest problem of the world is the oldest prob- 
lem of human society. We're still scared of 
people who aren't like us. And when you strip 
it all away, that’s what’s going on in Northern 
Ireland; that’s what’s going on in the Middle 
East; that’s what’s going on in the Balkans; 
that’s what’s going on in the tribal wars in 
Africa; and that’s what you see when 
Matthew Shepard gets killed in Wyoming, or 
James Byrd gets torn apart in Texas, or the 
little Jewish kids get shot at going to the com- 
munity center, and the Filipino postal worker 
ge ts murdered in California, or the Korean 
Christian gets shot coming out of church in 
Indiana, right after the African-Ame -rican 
basketball coach gets murdered walking on 
the street in Chicago. 

What happened to all these people? We 
still can’t form a society where no one hates 
anybody else because they're different. And 
it all starts with fear, which leads to distance, 
which leads to looking down on people, 
which leads to eventually dehumanizing 
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them, which then justifies violence against 
them. 

So if I could leave this country with one 
gift, it would be the gift of just being one 
America. Because people are smart in this 
country. We nearly always get it right when 
we've got enough time. That’s why we're still 
around here after 200 years, you know, we 
eventually get it figured out. And the rea- 
son—so the second reason that I hope you 
will say, if people ask you why you're here, 
say, “You know, they had some good ideas, 
and they've got a good record, the Democrats 
do,” first thing. 

Secondly, “They want to take on the big 
challenges for the 21st century, and so do 
I, and I agree with them on what they are.” 
The third thing I want to point out, just brief- 
ly, is that the new Republican Party wanted 
a tax cut that’s so big, it would have spent 
all the non-Social Security surplus and there 
would have been no money to do any of this 
I talked about. We wanted a tax cut, too, but 


one that would be consistent with paying off 
the debt and investing in the education of 
our children and dealing with the aging of 


America. 

The second thing I want to say is, it may 
be popular in the South, but I think it’s 
wrong. I don’t think it’s so popular any- 
more—even the new Republican Party is for 
whatever the NRA says they ought to do on 
these gun fights. 

Now, you know, I once had a lifetime 
membership in the NRA. I’ve even got my 
jacket here. I’m sure they revoked it some- 
where now. [Laughter] But you listen— 
hadn’t anybody missed a day of deer season 
on what I’ve done—nobody. And nobody’s 
been knocked out of one sporting contest for 
what I’ve advocated. But there are people 
alive today because of these background 
checks. We did the right thing. 

So we differ. We’re for the Patients’ Bill 
of Rights, and they're against it. We believe 
our education program ought to include 
100,000 teachers, and we ought to build or 
modernize 6,000 schools. I was just in Phila- 
delphia today where the average school 
building is 65 years old. In New York C ity, 
40 percent of school buildings are over 70 
years old, and they still are heated by coal. 
There are places in this country where we 
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cannot hook up the rooms to the Internet 
because they cannot be wired. I was in Flor- 
ida, in a little town, the other day; there were 
12 house trailers out behind the elementary 
school in a little town where the kids were 
going to school. This is an important issue. 

In our budget, we not only don’t spend 
the Social Security surplus; we extend the 
life of Social Security and Medicare. Their 
budget doesn’t add a day to the life of Social 
Security and Medicare. They're opposed to 
our initiatives on the environment. You know 
what they've done in foreign policy; we've 
talked about it earlier. So we have profound 
differences. 

And I hope tomorrow you'll say, “You 
know, whether I voted Democrat or Repub- 
lican over the last 20 years, looking at the 
next 10, I agree with the Democrats. Those 
are three pretty good reasons to have been 
here. I like the record; I like the agenda; I 
agree with them on the differences.” 

But if you don’t remember anything else, 
just remember this. We're all pretty lucky 
or we wouldn't be sitting under this tent to- 
night. The good Lord has been good to us. 
And most all of us would like for people to 
believe we were born in a log cabin we built 
ourselves, but the truth is we’ve all had a 
lot of luck and a lot of kindness and a lot 
of gifts. And with all the turmoil, the person 
in this room I believe has made the greatest 
sacrifices for our country is Max Cleland, and 
I think he would tell you even he feels lucky 
to be here and be with us. 

So if you don’t remember anything else, 
just remember this. I’m not running for any- 
thing. I’m 53 years old; I’ve had the best life 
I could imagine. | will never be able to give 
this country enough to repay what has been 
given to me. But if I could give you anything, 
you would remember this—believe me, this 
is the only chance in my lifetime we have 
ever had to build the future of our dreams 
for our children, and we dare not pass it by. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 8:20 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to din- 
ner hosts Dr. Larry and Carol Cooper; Andy 
Tobias, treasurer, and Fran Katz, national finance 
director, Democratic National Committee; State 
Democratic Party Chair David Worley; former 
Representative Buddy Darden; former Senator 
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Sam Nunn; State Senator Charles Walker; Fulton 
County Commissioner Michael Hightower; State 
Attorney General Thurbert E. Baker; baseball hall 
of famer He nry (Hank) Aaron; former Gov. Zell 
Miller and current Gov. Roy Barnes of Georgia; 
Prime Minister Ehud Barak of Israel; Chairman 
Yasser Arafat of the Palestinian Authority; and 
Pope John Paul Il. This item was not received 
in time for publication in the appropriate issue. 


Remarks to an Anti-Defamation 
League National Commission 
Dinner in Atlanta 

October 29, 1999 


The President. Thank you so much 

Audience member. | came to kiss you, 
Mr. President! 

The President. Well, if you came to kiss 
me, if you'll wait until I finish, I'll be right 
down there. [Laughter] Don’t you go any- 
where. I'll be right there. [Laughter] That 
sort of cuts the atmosphere, doesn’t it? That's 
great. [Laughter] What was I going to say? 
| Laughter} 

Howard, thank you for your introduction 
and for your many years of friendship and 
support and for your leadership. Abe 
Foxman, thank you for your long leadership 
of the ADL. Glenn Tobias, thank you for 
your service. 

I know the preside nt of the city council, 
President Pitts, is here; and De Kalb County 
Chief Executive Levetan is here—I thank 
them for their presence. And I’m especially 
grateful to be here with my friend and I be- 
lieve one of the greatest living Americans, 
Congressman John Lewis. And Lillian, hello. 
Lillian, it’s nice to see you. Thank you. 

More than anything else tonight, except to 
get my kiss—{laughter|—more than anything 
else tonight, I came here to say thank you. 
Thank you for nearly 7 years of working with 
me and Hillary and the Vice President and 
Mrs. Gore, year-in and year-out. Thank you 
for your commitment to genuine peace in 
the Middle East. Thank you for fighting anti- 
Semitism and terrorism and for promoting 
religious freedom throughout the world. 
Thank you for developing a model hate 
crimes statute, which is now the law in 40 
of our 50 States. Thank you for helping us 
to organize the first-ever White House Con- 
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ference on Hate Crimes. Thank you for 
standing with us to promote excellence and 
diversity and equal opportunity with the ap- 
pointments of people like Bill Lann Lee and 
Jim Hormel. Thank you for your pioneering 
work to filter out hate on the Internet— 
which, lamentably, was a part of the poison 
that led to the tragedy of Columbine High 
School. Thank you for making a world of dif- 
ference, through your World of Difference 
Institute, to teach tolerance on campuses and 
to law enforcement officials across our land. 
I thank you for all that. 

The Talmud says, “Should anyone turn 
aside the right of a stranger, it is as though 
he were to turn aside the right of the most 
high God.” Well, that passage carries special 
meaning in the world in which we live, be- 
cause the great irony of this time is that we 
stand on the threshold of unbelievable dis- 
coveries in science and technology, amidst 
the greatest revolution in telecommuni- 
cations the world has ever known. 

I was in Silicon Valley the other night with 
a bunch of people that started this great com- 
pany, eBay. You ever buy anything on eBay? 
Nearly everybody has now. What you might 
find interesting is that over 20,000 Ameri- 
cans, including many former welfare recipi- 
ents, are now making a living on eBay—not 
working for the company, but trading on 
eBay. 

I was talking the other night—just a few 
months ago—at one of the millennial lec- 
tures that Hillary put together, with the bril- 
liant Cambridge physicist Stephen Hawking, 
who wrote a book called, “A Brief History 
of Time” which I pretended to read. [Laugh- 
ter| And we were talking about how the new 
century will bring with it the discovery of mil- 
lions, perhaps even tens of millions of new 
galaxies, and perhaps the capacity to pierce 
the black holes in the universe, to see what 
is there. 

We had an evening the other night, about 
which I'll say more later, a fascinating 
evening at the White House that Hillary 
sponsored, with a man named Vint Cerf, who 
essentially developed the architecture of the 
Internet and give the first E-mail, 18 years 
ago, to his profoundly deaf wife. He thought 
about the E-mail as a way to communicate 
with his wife while he was at work, because 
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she was so deaf even hearing aids could not 
help her. She now hears, by the way, because 
of deep implanted computer chips in her ear 
canals—and Professor Lander from Harvard, 


one of America’s most prominent scholars of 


the human genome. And they were saying 
that in a matter of a few years, children will 
come home from the hospital with a genetic 
map and with the genuine prospect of a life 
expectancy of 100 years or more. 

Isn't it interesting that in this most modern 
of all imaginable worlds, with even more 
breathtaking discoveries just around the cor- 
ner, that I believe will also include cures for 
many of the most severe forms of cancer and 
the ability to give people with severed spinal 
cords the capacity to walk again—all these 
miracles, that the biggest problem the world 
faces is the oldest problem of human society, 
the fear of the other. We all still continue 
to turn aside the right of a stranger—people 
we do not know, therefore we do not under- 
stand, therefore we easily fear, therefore we 
easily dismiss and pretty soon dehumanize 
them after that—how easy it is to justify vio- 
lence. 

And so, the most urgent task, as we stand 
on the threshold of the new millennium, is 
not to plumb the depths of outer space or 
the inner depths of the human gene, but to 
follow the oldest admonitions of our Scrip- 
tures, and to build what Congressman Lewis, 
in his marvelous autobiography, and before 
him, Dr. King, called “the beloved commu- 
nity,” one in which we genuinely love those 
even with whom we disagree because we do 
not fear those who are different. The ADL 
has always stood for that. And most of all, 
I say thank you. 

You know, I've spent a lot of time now 
going around to political events to try to stir 


the party faithful, and I feel like a beast of 


burden since I can’t run for anything any- 
more doing that. I kind of hate that. But I 
do it—{laughter|—but I do it happily be- 
cause I want to say to people, I think we're 
leading the country in the right direction. 
And it’s nice for me, after these years of work 
and labor and often bitter disputes, to say 
to the American people that we have the 
longest peacetime expansion in history, 19! 
million new jobs, and highest homeowner- 
ship ever, and a 29-year low in unemploy- 
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ment, a 30-year low in welfare rolls, and a 
30-year low in the crime rate and a 30-year 
low in inflation and a 20-year low in the pov- 
erty rate and the first back-to-back budget 
surpluses in 42 years achieved by the smallest 
Federal Government in 37 years. That’s pret- 
ty good, and I like saying s that. 

This week I was able to say we had gone 
from a $290 billion deficit to a $123 billion 
surplus. In the last 2 years, we paid $140 
billion down on our national debt. That’s the 
most we’ve ever done on that. I like 
that. 

But what I want to say to you tonight is 
that the real issue is not the marvelous way 
America has come in the 7 years that I’ve 
had the privilege to be President. The real 
issue before the American people is, what 
are we going to do with this moment of great 
good fortune? And again, you can plumb the 
depths of our Scriptures to find ample evi- 
dence that sometimes a good time can be 
a great hazard to people. 

A nation is no different from a family or 
an individual or a _business—sometimes 
you're most prone to mess up when things 
are going well. And I often think that some 
of the bitter partisanship and sort of short- 

sightedness we've seen in the last 2 years 
have occurred because people think they 
have the luxury to do that, because Poe 
are going so well, they can’t imagine there 
could be any adverse consequences to not 
paying the U.N. dues, or contributing our fair 
share to the alleviation of the ‘debt of the 
poorest countries in the world, or adopting 
the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty, or mov- 
ing to clean up the environment, or any of 
the number of other issues. 

And what I have tried to say to the Amer- 
ican people is, I think this is an enormous 
responsibility that we have—not just me as 
President, or the Democrats and Repub- 
licans in Congress, but as a people. I'm 53 
years old. And in my lifetime, not once, not 
even once, have we had the combination of 
prosperity, social progress, and the absence 
of emergency necessary to allow a people to 
literally imagine the future of their dreams 
and build it for their children. 


saying 


We had an economy maybe almost this 
good in the sixties, but we had to deal with 
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the awful realities of the civil rights revolu- 
tion and then with the burden of the Vietnam 
war. Before that, it was the cold war; and 
before that, World War II; and before that, 
the Depression. We have never had a time 
like this in my lifetime. 

And I have asked the American people to 
meet the challenge of the aging of America, 
save Social Security, save Medicare, add a 
prescription drug benefit to it; meet the chal- 
lenge of the largest and most diverse group 
of schoolchildren in our history, give them 
all a world-class education, turn the failing 
schools around or shut them down, but give 
the kids the after-school programs, the sum- 
mer school programs, the modern schools, 
the Internet, the small classes they deserve; 
to meet the challenge of—now that we have 
a 30-year low in the crime rate, no one thinks 
it’s as safe as it ought to be in America 
make our country the safest big country in 
the world. 

And do the things we know will help us 
to do that—do more to keep guns out of the 
hands of criminals and children; do more to 
put police on our streets in the most violent 
neighborhoods; do more to make our com- 
munities more livable and meet our inter- 
national environmental responsibilities and 
still grow the economy; do more to bring eco- 
nomic opportunity to people in places left 
behind. 

The other day, I was in South Dakota, 
where the une mployment rate is 2.8 percent, 
on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation, where 
the unemployment rate is 73 percent. I think 
we ought to give all of you the same incen- 
tives to invest in poor areas in America we 
give you to invest in poor areas in Latin 
America, or Africa, or Asia, because if we 
don’t—we can’t bring enterprise and oppor- 
tunity to our poorest Americans now, we'll 
never get around to dealing with it. 

That’s why I’ve asked America to guar- 
antee our long-term prosperity by adopting 
a long-term plan for the budget that by the 
year 2015 will have us completely out of debt 
for the first time since Andrew Jackson was 
President in 1835, because I believe it'll 
bring long prosperity to us. 

But I would say to you, all—as important 
as those things are, there are two things that 
relate to the irony I mentioned at the begin- 
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ning: the fact that we enter a new millennium 
with all these modern possibilities bedeviled 
by the oldest failing of human society. But 
there are two other issues without which we 
cannot proceed successfully. 

One is to meet our responsibilities around 
the world as the world’s leading force for 
peace and freedom and _ reconciliation, 
against terror and the other forces of destruc- 
tion, including proliferation of nuclear and 
chemical and biological weapons. That’s why 
we ought to pay our debt to the U.N. That’s 
why we ought to make our contribution to 
alleviate the debt of the poorest countries in 
the world. That’s why we ought to continue 
to fund the program begun by former Sen- 
ator Sam Nunn from Georgia, to take down 
these nuclear weapons in Russia, that they 
want us to help them destroy. And that’s why 
we ought to pay our commitment, made at 
the Wye peace talks—pursuant to 25 years 
of bipartisan—bipartisan—e fforts for peace 
in the Middle East—to contribute to the suc- 
cess of the Wye talks, and the modified ef- 
forts under Barak and Arafat. 

On Sunday night I will leave for Oslo to 
honor the memory of my friend Yitzhak 
Rabin and to continue his mission. We’re 
now at a critical moment in the peace proc- 
ess. Prime Minister Barak and Chairman 
Arafat have made some real movement for- 
ward. They've made some hard decisions. 
They're working hard on preserving security 
and fighting terrorism, and they're making 
progress in implementing the provisions of 
the Oslo agreement. 

We actually have a chance within the rea- 
sonably near future for peace for Israel and 
its neighbors, for security so necessary for 
progress and prosperity, and freedom and 
justice all across that region. 

But like all chances in life, it is fleeting. 
It will require hard choices and hard work 
within a short time frame. And it cannot be 
done without the support of the most deter- 
mined friends of peace, like those of you in 
this room. 

I still believe that we’re either going to 
go forward or drift backward. We can’t just 
freeze this moment. The region could re- 
verse course. There’s still plenty of extremists 
and terrorists out there. There’s still people 
all over the world who represent the forces 
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of destruction and the enemies of the nation- 
state—not simply Israel, but everywhere, 
working to develop weapons of massive de- 
struction that can be miniaturized and car- 
ried around and used at a moment's notice. 
And the same technology that gives you a 
tiny, tiny cell phone that guys with big fingers 
like me can hardly dial these days will lead 
to the miniaturization of weapons in the 21st 
century. 

Make no mistake about it. Our problems 
with the enemies of peace, with the terror- 
ists, are far from over. And I'll make you a 
prediction. Within 10 years, it will be normal 
to see a very sophisticated alliance all around 
the world between terrorists, drug runners, 
and organized crime, maximizing the same 
modern technologies that we all seek to ac- 
cess to do good. 

This is the moment that we must seize. 
It is so important for America to support the 
peace process and to provide the resources 
to make peace work. I don’t know how many 
times I have heard one of my leaders at the 
Pentagon say, “Mr. President, the most ex- 
pensive peace is far, far cheaper than the 
cheapest war.” It is inexcusable that we 
would not fund a national security budget 
for peace, necessary to meet our responsibil- 
ities in the Middle East. 

Congress sent me a foreign aid bill without 
the $800 million 1 requested this year, or the 
$500 million for next year to fund our part 
of the Wye River agreement. The bill sent 
a terrible ‘signal to our friends in the Middle 
East, the strongest possible encouragement 
to the enemies of peace that there will be 
no immediate rewards for peace. That’s why 
I vetoed it, and I'll veto it again if it doesn’t 
provide for the funding of our obligations 
around the world. 

I ask you to support the other provisions 
of the bill, the funds necessary to reduce the 
nuclear threat from Russia, to provide debt 
relief to the poorest countries as the Pope 
and so many others have asked us to do in 
the millennial year, to meet our obligations 
to the United Nations, to do the other things 
that promote democracy and opportunities 
for trade and investment. 

We must sustain America’s leadership. 
want you to know, on a subject I know you 
care a lot about, I have urged the Russian 
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leadership not to allow the current challenges 
they face to undermine respect for human 
rights and individual liberty and opposition 
to anti-Semitism in Russia. If we want—I will 
say again, if we want to have influence with 
other countries, none of them are asking us 
to buy our way into their favor. But as the 
wealthiest, most powerful country in the 
world at the moment of our grea atest success, 
for us not to even pay our fair share when 
already we spend a smaller percentage of our 
income on nonmilitary national security 
measures than any major country in the 
world is inexcusable. 

So for all of those other challenges I men- 
tioned, we must be a force for good around 
the world. And we cannot do that for free. 
We get a lot out of our interdependence with 
others. We contribute to the United Nations 
so that when something happens like 
Kosovo—yes, our planes flew the bulk of the 
mission and, yes, we bore the. bulk of the 
financial burdens to save those 800,000 peo- 
ple from ethnic cleansing, and I’m glad we 
did it. 

But today, as they work to er the bulk 
of the burdens in manpower and in money 
is being borne by our Allies in Europe. Yes, 
it was necessary for the United States to take 
a strong position on the problem in East 
Timor to stop the terrible slaughter there as 
a result of their vote for independence. But 
now the bulk of the load is being carried by 
our friends, like Australia and Malaysia and 
others there, because we live in an inter- 
dependent world where we share responsi- 
bility. 

Yes, we spend some money in Africa to 
train troops, but that means the next time 
a horrible slaughter like Rwanda comes 
along, it can be handled by the Africans and 
we can give them support, and they won't 
have to look at us and say, “Why didn’t you 
send 100,000 Americans to stop this be fore 
it started?” We get a lot out of being good 
neighbors and responsible parties, and we 
need to continue to do it. 

The last point I want to make is one the 
ADL well knows. We can’t be a force for 
good abroad unless we are a force for good 
at home. And while, thank God, we have 
been spared the ravages in the modern age 
of mass conflict based on religion as in 
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Northern Ireland, or religion and ethnic dif- 
ferences as in the Middle East or the Bal- 
kans, or tribal bloodshed as in Rwanda, Bu- 
rundi, and other places in Africa. 

We see in these hate crimes—the murder 
of young Matthew Shepard in Wyoming, _ 
horrible dragging death of James Byrd i 
Texas, the killing of the postman, the F lipino 
postman; and the shooting of the children 
at the Jewish community center in Los Ange- 
les, the murder spree in the Midwest that 
took the lives of the African-American bas- 
ketball coach outside Chicago and a young 
Korean Christian as he walked outside his 
church, those perpetrated by a man who 
claimed he belonged to a church that did not 
believe in God, but did believe in white su- 
premacy—we see that we are not immune 
from this. And why is that? Because it is a 
part of human nature. Why was it in the 
Torah in that provision I read earlier? Be- 
cause of the knowledge from God that in us, 
there is all the tendency, in all of us, to turn 
away from the right of a stranger. 

Every one of us, I believe—maybe you 
don’t; maybe you guys are pe rfect—I wake 
up every day, and I know—I sort of think 
of my life and my attitude toward the world 
and of its people as being governed by an 
internal scale, and on one side of the scale 
there is light and on the other side there is 
darkness. And you always want it tilting to- 
ward the light, but not so much as to be 
naive, but enough to have a genuine chari- 
table view toward others—a genuine respect, 
a genuine humility—and understand that you 
may not always be right, but you have an 
obligation to recognize the integrity and the 
common humanity of others. 

But it’s easy to get that scale out of bal- 
ance. Even all of us have our good days and 
our bad days. When it gets badly out of bal- 
ance, then the fear and the dehumanization 
of the other drives people to these terrible, 
tormented acts of slaughter. Sometimes 
there's a political patina on it, so people can 
actually act as if it’s justified. Sometimes it’s 
just some poor, demented, twisted soul, act- 
ing out of pain and fear and anger and blind- 
ness. Nothing is more important to our fu- 
ture than flushing that not only from the kill- 
ers but flushing that feeling in its less violent 
manifestations from all of our hearts. 
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If I could leave America after my Presi- 
dency with one wish, it would be to be one 
America—to revel in our diversity, to respect 
it, to celebrate it, to enjoy it, to make it inter- 
esting. 

It can only happen—you can only have 
fun—in a diverse country. You can only find 
it interesting to examine whether someone 
else’s religious perspective or cultural herit- 
age has some validity for you, something you 

can learn—you can only really revel in it if 

you believe that our common humanity is 
more important than the things which make 
us different. 

Now, that means, it seems to me, we need 
to stand against manifestations of our inhu- 
manity, and we need to do more to reaffirm 
our common humanity. That’s why I was so 
disturbed when the Republican majority on 
the relevant committees of Congress took out 
the hate crimes legislation in the form of the 
bill that had already passed the Senate. I ve- 
toed the bill that came to me, in part because 
it didn’t contain those hate crimes provisions. 

And I think it’s very important that we say, 

“Look, it’s not that the victims of these hate 
crimes”—you know, the people that say we 
don’t need these things are saying, “You're 
saying those victims are more important than 
other victims.” That’s not true. What we are 
saying is that hate crimes victimize not only 
the victim but they victimize society as a 
whole in a special way, because they con- 
tradict the very idea of America we are trying 
to build. We're not letting somebody else off 
the hook. We're saying we want a clear and 
unambiguous stand against things that con- 
tradict the very idea of the America we want 
to build. 

The other point I'd like to make is, it’s 
not enough just to be against things. We need 
to be for things that will enable us to live 
up to our full potential. That’s why I’m also 
for strengthening the equal pay law, for the 
“Employment Non-Discrimination Act,” or 
the so-called Kennedy-Jeffords bill to let 
people with disabilities go into the workplace 
and keep their Government health care 
through Medicaid, so that they can work and 
be a part of our society. We need to be for 
things that bring us together. 

I want to close with these two stories. I 
told you earlier we had this millennial 
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evening at the White House, with the ge- 
nome scholar from Harvard and Vint Cerf, 
who was one of the architects of the Internet. 
And we were talking about—they were talk- 
ing about how the mysteries of the human 
gene could not have been solved without the 
advances in computer science. And then they 
put them all up on the screens, the formula 
for what our genes look like. And I pretended 
to understand that. [Laughter] 

But I did understand the point they were 
making. So I said to them, I said, “Look, with 
these 100,000 sequences and all the possibili- 
ties and permutations, how much are we 
alike or different?” And Professor Lander 
said, “The truth is that all people, genetically, 
are 99.9 percent the same.” That confirms 
your philosophy, right? 

Here’s the next point he made, which is 
more interesting to me. He said if you were 
to get groups of people together by ethnicity 
or race—let’s suppose you've got 100 Euro- 
pean Jews together, and you've got 100 
Arabs, and you've got 100 Iranians, and then 
you've got i00 people from the Yoruba Tribe 
in Nigeria, and you've got 100 Irish people 
together, and you put them all in a room 
with their groups, here’s what they said. They 
said the genetic differences among the indi- 
vidual groups—that is, among the Yorubas, 
among the Irish, among the Jews, among the 
Arabs—the genetic differences within the 
groups would be greater than the genetic dif- 
ferences between any one group and any 
other group. Now, think about that. 

When you look at a profile of any sizeable 
ethnic group—Hispanic, African, you name 
it—the genetic differences of the individuals 
within the group are greater than the group 
genetic profile of one group as compared 
with another. In other words, the mont ad- 
vanced scientific knowledge confirms the 
wisdom of the Torah and tells us not to turn 
aside a stranger. Because it turns out a 
stranger is not so strange after all. 

In the summer of 1994, as I remember, 
it was just before we went to the Wadi Araba 
to sign the peace agreement between Israel 
and Jordan. The late Prime Minister Rabin 
and the late King Hussein addressed the 
United States Congress. Near the end of his 
speech, Rabin turned to Hussein and said, 
and I quote, “We have both seen a lot in 
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our lifetime. We have seen too much suf- 
fering. What will you leave to your children? 
What will I leave to my grandchildren? I have 
only dreams,” he said, “to build a better 
world—a world of understanding and har- 
mony; a world in which it is a joy to live. 
That is not asking for too much.” 

That dream has united those of you in this 
organization for 85 years now. That dream 
in our time requires us to build one America 
and requires America to be a force for peace 
and harmony in the world. Think of it— 
Rabin gave his life so that we might build 
a world in which it is a joy to live. It is not 
asking for too much, but it will require all 
we can give. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9:25 p.m. at the 
Grand Hyatt Hotel. In his remarks, he referred 
to Howard P. Berkowitz, national chairman, 
Abraham H. Foxman, national director, and 
Glenn Tobias, national executive committee chair- 
man, Anti-Defamation League; Atlanta City 
Council President Robb Pitts; De Kalb County 
Chief Executive Liane Levetan; Representative 
John Lewis’ wife, Lillian; Vinton G. Cerf, senior 
vice president of Internet architecture and tech- 
nology, MCI WorldCom, and his wife, Sigrid; Eric 
Lander, director, Whitehead/MIT Center for Ge- 
nome Research; Prime Minister Ehud Barak of 
Israel; and Chairman Yasser Arafat of the Pales- 
tinian Authority. This item was not received in 
time for publication in the appropriate issue. 


The President’s Radio Address 
October 30, 1999 


Good morning. Two weeks ago I re- 
affirmed our Nation’s commitment to envi- 
ronmental protection and announced our 
plan to protect more than 40 million acres 
of roadless area in our national forests. Today 
I’m announcing new actions we're taking to 
protect our air, our water, and some of our 
most precious lands. 

One of the simplest but most potent tools 
in our fight against pollution is public infor- 
mation. By requiring industries to tell com- 
munities how much they pollute the air and 
water, we empower citizens to fight back and 
create a powerful incentive for industry to 
pollute less. Remarkably, in the decades 
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since the public’s right-to-know about chem- 
ical releases became the law of the land, in- 
dustry’s toxic pollution has fallen nearly 50 
percent. 

Today, my administration is again expand- 
ing the public’ s right-to-know. We're acting 
to protect families against some of the most 
dangerous chemicals ever known, including 
mercury, dioxin, and PCB's. These chemicals 
are troubling for two reasons. First, they 
don’t break down easily; instead, they build 
up in the environment and in our bodies. 
Second, 
low 


cancer or other illness, 


dc ses. 


even at very 

Right now companies are required to dis- 
close 
they handle huge quantities. Beginning Janu- 
ary lst, we'll require companies to inform the 
public even if they're using much smaller 
quantities—in some cases, just 10 pounds a 
year. In the case of dioxin, a chemical that 
can cause harm even in minute quantities, 
companies must report if they produce as lit- 
tle as a tenth of a gram. 

By posting this information for all to see, 
we can speed the day when families no 
longer need worry about hidden dangers in 
the air they bre athe and the water the »y drink. 

As we step up our fight against pollution, 
we must work as well to preserve lands across 
America that are still pristine. Today I’m an- 
nouncing a new effort to protect the incom- 
parable California desert so future genera- 
tions can enjoy it in all its sple ndor. Five 
years ago I signed the California Desert Act, 
preserving millions of acres of stark but frag- 
ile landscape, rich with history and precious 
wildlife. 

Today, to mark the anniversary, the non- 
profit Wildlands Conse rvancy is donating to 
the Federal Government an additional 
14,000 acres within the Joshua Tree National 
Park—lands that otherwise might be devel- 
oped. It’s through partnerships like this that 
we can protect vital pieces of our national 
endowment. 

We have also just completed our agree- 
ment to preserve New Mexico's spectacular 
Baca Ranch, home to one of the largest herds 
of wild elk anywhere in the world. I’m work- 
ing closely with Congress to secure the fund- 


many of them heighten the risk of 


their uses of these chemicals only if 
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ing to complete this purchase so that we can 
preserve this extraordinary land for all time. 

In my balanced budget for this year, I pro- 
posed a $1 billion lands legacy initiative to 
preserve other natural treasures and to help 
communities protect local green spaces. Re- 
grettably, Congress has failed to provide even 
half the necessary funding. 

And even more troubling, the Interior bill 
that Congress has produced once again is 
laden with provisions that would benefit spe- 
cial interests at the expense of our public in- 
terest and our environment. One of these 
provisions would allow excessive logging on 
our national forests. Another would let min- 
ing companies dump more toxic wastes on 
public lands. A third would grant a windfall 
to major companies that produce oil on Fed- 
eral lands. 

This makes no sense. Today, while I’m tak- 
ing action to protect communities against 
toxic chemicals, Congress is giving special in- 
terests license to pollute our public lands. 
While I’m taking action to save some of our 
most treasured places, Congress is putting 
other precious lands at greater risk. 

So let me be clear: If Congress sends me 
this Interior bill, Pll veto it. Again, I urge 
Congress to work with me on a better bill 
that is unburdened by these anti-environ- 
mental provisions and that has adequate 
funding to protect our natural landscape 
through the lands legacy initiative. 

All though this century, since Theodore 
Roosevelt set us on the path of conservation, 
Americans have worked together across party 
lines to protect public health and restore and 
protect our environment. As we begin the 
new millennium, let our gift to the future 
be a new effort, together across party lines, 
to clean our air, to ensure safe water, 
to preserve healthy, thriving lands. 

Thanks for listening. 


and 


NOTE: The address was recorded at 6:59 p.m. on 
October 29 at a private residence in Atlanta, GA, 
for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on October 30. The 
transcript was made available by the Office of the 
Press Secretary on October 29 but was embargoed 
for release until the broadcast. 
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Statement on Naming a Guided 
Missile Destroyer in Honor of the 
Late Senator John H. Chafee 
October 30, 1999 


I am honored to announce today that the 
40th ship of the Arleigh Burke class of guided 


missile destroyers will be named in honor of 


the late Senator John H. Chafee of Rhode 


Island. Senator Chafee distinguished himself 


throughout a life dedicated to serving our 
Nation as a United States Senator, as Sec- 
retary of the Navy, as Governor of Rhode 
Island, and as a United States Marine in 
World War II and the Korean war. Given 
Senator Chafee’s long association with the 
sea—with the Marine Corps, the Navy, and 
the great maritime State of Rhode Island— 
I can think of no better way to honor his 
many contributions than to name a warship 
in his honor. 

The ship named in honor of Senator 
Chafee will be one of the most techno- 
logically advanced ships in the United States 
Navy. It will be capable of performing a wide 
range of missions in support of U.S. national 
security. Whether showing the flag in peace- 
time to build good will with other nations 
or employing its potent combat power in con- 
flict, the ship will carry on Senator Chafee’s 
legacy of honorable service to our Nation. 


Remarks Following Church Services 
and an Exchange With Reporters 
October 31, 1999 


EgyptAir Flight 990 Aircraft Tragedy 


The President. Like all Americans, Hil- 
lary and I are very saddened by the crash 
of the EgyptAir flight off the coast of Massa- 
chusetts. We are working on the recovery ef- 
forts. We know there has been an extensive 
loss of life, and we don’t yet know what 
caused the accident. So I really think I can’t 
say any more now, except 

Q. Have you talked with anyone, sir? 

The President. Only our people. They've 
briefed me. But we don’t know, we don’t 
know what the cause of the accident is. We'll 
keep working until we find out. 

Q. Concerns about foul play, sir? 
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The President. We don’t know. We have 
no evidence of that at this time, and I think 
it’s better if people draw no conclusions until 
we know something. 


Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:15 p.m. outside 
Foundry United Methodist Church. A tape was 
not available for verification of the content of 
these remarks. 


Interview With Bryant Gumbel of 
the Columbia Broadcast System’s 
“Early Show” 


October 31, 1999 


Mr. Gumbel. Mr. President, 
thank you very much for the time. 
ful. 

The President. You're welcome. I’m glad 
to see you. Congratulations on your new pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Gumbel. Thank you very much. 

The President. It’s going to ruin your golf 
game getting up at 4 o'clock every morning. 


first off, 
I’m grate- 


EgyptAir Flight 990 Aircraft Tragedy 


Mr. Gumbel. Well it’s not bad, though, 
you're on the tee by noon so it’s okay. Let 
me turn serious for a moment. 

We meet against the backdrop of the 
EgyptAir 990 crash. At this point in time, 
have you any reason to believe this was any- 
thing other than an accident? 

The President. No. I don’t. But I think 
it’s important that we draw no conclusions 
about it and just let the investigation take 
its course. 

Mr. Gumbel. Given history, given the 
volatile nature of Mideast relationships, do 
you see the absence of answers in any way 
impacting the Mideast talks in Oslo? 

The President. Based on what I know 
now, I don’t. I had a good talk with President 
Mubarak. I called him immediately when I 
got up this morning, and we talked about it 
a little bit. We're working together with the 
Egyptian Government in every way we can 
on this crash. So, now, I don’t. So, unless 
there is some question : don’t know about 
that arises in the next day or 2, I don’t think 
it will. 
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Mr. Gumbel. Would you say President 
Mubarak shares your view right now that 
there is no reason to believe this was anything 
other than an accident? 

The President. Well, I think we agree that 
the evidence doesn’t give us any indication 
that there was, now. But the evidence doesn’t 
say anything one way or the other. We don’t 
know. And I think the honest answer to peo- 
ple who ask is that they shouldn't have a prej- 
udice about it one way or the other. We 
should just look and see. 


Upcoming Middle East Peace Talks in 
Oslo, Norway 


Mr. Gumbel. As you look to Oslo, what 
are your realistic expectations of what you 
can accomplish? 

The President. Well, 1 hope that by get- 
ting together with Prime Minister Barak and 
Chairman Arafat in a setting designed to 
honor the memory and to evoke the memory 
of Yitzhak Rabin, we can give some new en- 
ergy to this process. They've done really 
quite well with their cooperation on security, 
with opening the safe passage from the We st 

Bank to Gaza, with agreeing to a very dis- 
ciplined timetable. But now they're getting 
into these issues which are all hard. And my 
strong conviction is that we’ve known what 
these issues are for a long time now; they’re 
not going to get any easier. So whatever | 
and whatever the United States can do to 
facilitate a timely resolution of these issues 
I think will be positive. So I think this will 
have a positive impact on getting the process 
going along here. 

Mr. Gumbel. Is it easier for you to feel 
a degree of optimism because it’s Barak in- 
volved right now instead of Netanyahu? 


The President. Well that may be part of 


it. But I think the main thing is that Barak 
and Arafat have now made an agreement and 
they're implementing it. And they’re also co- 
operating on security issues. And Barak has 
made publicly clear that he had a timetable 
for resolving this, and he’s received the sup- 
port of the Israeli people. So that whole set 
of circumstances make me optimistic. 

On the other hand, I want to say again, 
we're now down to the hard decisions. When 
Oslo was negotiated, the Oslo agreement, 
way back at the very end of ’92, they knew 
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what they were doing in saying, “Okay, here 
is what we’re going to do now; here’s what 
we're going to do in the next 4 or 5 years; 
here is what we're going to do at the end.” 
And they left the hard stuff to the end. It 
was the right decision, but we’re now down 
to the end and we have to deal with the hard 


stuff. 
President’s Role in 2000 Elections 


Mr. Gumbel. Let’s move closer to home. 
Let’s talk politics, close to your heart, of 
course. The two people who have been clos- 
est to you for 7 years are about to get out 
there on the campaign trail while you stay 
at home and deal with the issues. Is that ter- 
ribly frustrating? 

The President. No. Actually, I enjoy it. 
I knew when I started that it would come 
to an end. I was hoping I would be fortunate 
enough to serve two terms, and I have been. 
And I've loved every day of it. And now it’s 
important that the work of the country go 
on and that the direction that we have taken 
continue and that the changes that still need 
to be made by the country be made. So I’m 
actually ve ry—I’ m proud ‘of the Vice Presi- 
dent, and I’m very proud of my wife for being 
willing to stick their necks out and do this. 
And I wish them well. 

Mr. Gumbel. What role do you see your- 
self playing in their campaigns? 

The President. Well no official role, real- 
y. And I shouldn’t. But I will do what I’m 
asked to do. I’ve helped the Vice President 
at a couple of fundraisers, and we talk with 
some frequency. And of course, I talk to Hil- 
lary all the time, every day. And it’s so funny 
because our roles are almost completely re- 
versed now. Ail the things that she did for 
me over more than 20 years, all the encour- 
agement, reminders, helpful suggestions, ev- 
erything, all the things, we've just kind of re- 
versed roles. And I’m enjoying it. I’m trying 
to do a good job in my new role. 

Mr. Gumbel. How do you view the polls 
that have suggested that if you’re on the cam- 
paign trail with them, you may be more of 
a liability than a positive? 

The President. Well, what I think people 
are saying is we want these people to sell 
themselves. And we don’t want anyone to tell 
us how to vote. That’s the point I tried to 
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make in Philadelphia when I was cam- 
paigning for John Street, that I don’t want 
to tell you how to vote. I would like to offer 
you some reasons about why you should vote. 

And I think pe urticularly in New York 
where Hillary—which has been wonderful to 
me; I got 58 percent of the vote; we won 
by 1.8 million votes in New York in 1996, 
but that doesn’t mean that those New York- 
ers believe I should tell them who should 
be their Senator. They want to see Hillary 
out there committed to them, 
their needs, their future. 
does that, the more everybody else will be 
able to make arguments about why she 
should be elected. But I think—and that’s 
just the way the democratic process works. 
And it’s good. 

Mr. Gumbel. Would you welcome the 
chance to get out there and stump against 
Rudy Guiliani, or if the calls for it, 
George W. Bush? 

The President. Well, what 1 hope that | 
will be able to do is to remind the American 
people of where we were 7 years ago, where 
we are now, where we need to go in the fu- 
ture. I agree with the majority of people who 
say they still want change. The question is, 
what kind of change do we want? And the 
vote of the public in the year 2000—the 
American people will not decide whether 
we're going to change or not; we are. You 
know, things are changing at a breathtaking 
pace, and we have to keep up. The question 
is, what kind of change will we embrace? And 
insofar as I can offer my observations, not 
only as the President but as a citizen, as 
someone who wants our grandchildren to live 
in the strongest possible country, I will do 
that. 

But you have to be careful. I can’t expect 
anybody to vote for anyone, not just the Vice 
President and Hillary, not anyone, just be- 
cause I say they should do it. So the only 
thing I can do is hope that the position | 
have > will get people to listen to whatever rea- 
sons I offer. 


their issues, 
And the more she 


case 


Vice President’s Candidacy 

Mr. Gumbel. Why do you think, turning 
to the Vice President’s campaign for a sec- 
ond, if might, why do you think the Vice 
President is having such a difficult time 
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opening up ground between himself and Bill 
Bradley? 

The President. Well, first I think he’s 
doing a good job on his campaign right now. 
I thought he did a good job in the debate. 
I think he did a good thing to go home to 
Tennessee. And I think that if—by historical 
standards, he’s doing quite well. I think Bill 
Bradley is an intelligent, a compelling man 
with a good life story and a lot of friends 
built up in professional basketball and 18 
years in the Senate and all the other things 
he’s done. And he’s out there running a cre d- 
ible campaign. 

But if you look at the last time this hap- 
pened, when then-Vice President Bush was 
running against Bob Dole, at this time in that 
race Vice President Bush was only one point 
ahead of Bob Dole in the national polls. 

People want to see the Vice President out 
there establishing his own identity with his 
own program for the future, making clear 
where he wants to go. If he does, I think 
he will be nominated. And I think he’s doing 
a good job of that now. 


Gov. George W. Bush of Texas 


Mr. Gumbel. It would seem that at this 
point that whoever prevails will be going up 
against George W. Bush. In style and person- 
ality, Governor Bush has been characterized 
as the GOP’s version of you. Flattering? Of- 
fensive? 

The President. It’s certainly not offensive. 
1 think he’s got—he’s a very accomplished 
political leader, and he’s got good instincts 
for where the political center is. 

Mr. Gumbel. Flattering then? 

The President. And | think—well, let me 
say, and I think he’s made a deliberate deci- 
sion to present his candidacy as sort of a new 
Republican—kind of a kinder, gentler Re- 
publican alternative. What I hope the Amer- 
ican people will focus on when they get to 
the general election—and we're not there 
yet. Let me say, I don’t think Senator 
McCain is out of this yet. I think he’s a very 
credible alternative. And I think that the fact 
that he’s been willing to participate in these 
debates, and Governor Bush hasn’t, I think 
is a plus for McCain. 

Assuming we get to that point, then I think 
the issue will be, what does the Republican 
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nominee offer for the future? What does the 
Democratic nominee offer to the future? 
What would the combination of a Republican 
President and Republican Congress bring to 
our future? Will it bring back this tax cut 
I vetoed? Does it mean the NRA will con- 
tinue to control the gun debate? Or will we 
have somebody trying to have sensible gun 
restraint mechanisms? Does it mean we'll 
never get a Patients’ Bill of Rights because 
the health insurance companies don’t want 
it? There are all these issues that I think will 
become quite clear—maybe not even until 
next August—but in August, September, and 
October, you're going to see a very vigorous 
debate that will shape not only the next 4 
years but maybe the next 10 or 15 years of 
America’s new century. 

Mr. Gumbel. Before I leave the subject 
of Governor Bush, what’s your take on the 
demarkation line he’s drawing on past drug 
use for his personal life? 

The President. I'm going to leave that 
to—that’s up to the public really. The people 
are in the driver’s seat now. And the press 
will express their views and do what they 
think is right, and the politicians will express 
their views and do what they think is right. 
But in the end, the public has to be the judge 
of that. 

Mr. Gumbel. Let me rephrase. In your 
opinion, do you believe previous cocaine use 
should disqualify someone from sitting in this 
office? 

The President. My opinion is that the 
public will make a decision. That if—most 
people think they ought to know if there is 
some serious problem in someone’s back- 
ground, and if so, how that person has dealt 
with it. The American people tend to be for- 
giving about many things, but there are some 
things they want to know and then there are 
other things they don’t want to know. And 
they may change their mind from time to 
time. Maybe they think it depends upon how 
long ago it was. Maybe they think it depends 
upon how it was treated. 

But I think that if I get in the middle of 
this debate, it will interfere with having a de- 
bate that’s free of distraction, that is, my 
opinion would only be a distraction given the 
way—the kind of treatment I got from ’91 
forward from the Republicans and their al- 
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lies. And I think I should stay out of it and 
let the people make the right decision. 

Mr. Gumbel. New York Times Magazine 
cover, as I think you probably saw, had a 
cover a week and a half ago of “Slam, Bam 
Sham,” suggesting that modern culture gen- 
erates Presidential candidates whose lone 
qualifications are fame and a degree of celeb- 
rity. Do you see that as a disturbing trend? 

The President. Well, I certainly didn’t 
have any fame or celebrity when I ran. In 
President Bush’s terms, I was the Governor 
of a small Southern State. 

Mr. Gumbel. 1 think the headline was 
aimed at those who are courting the Reform 
Party at this point. 

The President. Oh, I know. But no, | 
don’t. You know, Governor Bush is in part 
of the position he’s in because his father was 
President. But in the end, the voters will 
judge him, I think, based on his own merits 

The Kennedys have spawned, now, two 
generations, and it won't be long before there 
will be a third generation, of young people 
who present themselves for public service. 
They're aided in the beginning because of 
their name, but in the end, their judged on 
their own merits. 

And I don’t think someone should be dis- 
qualified for seeking public office because 
they've been in entertainment, or business, 
or athletics. But sooner or later, the voters 
look at them and they say, “Well, can this 
person perform?” So I don’t see it as a bad 
thing. I basically trust the voters on this. As 
long as they've got time enough to make a 
good decision, I think they normally make 
it. That’s why we're still around here after 
200 years. 

And the more—the bigger the country 
gets, the more people will have an advantage, 
who for some reason or another, are already 
known by a lot of people. On the other hand, 
if somebody really good and is known by no 
one has a chance to start, the same mass 
media can make you famous in a hurry. So 
I’m not particularly worried about this. 


Post-Presidential Plans 


Mr. Gumbel. Are you going to miss being 
President? 
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The President, | think so, yes. I think I 
will because I lowe the job. You know, just 
today I got up—I do what I did Sunday after- 
noon, every Sunday afternoon. [ went 
through all my work for the last week that 
I hadn’t done, and all the plans for the next 
week. I love this job. I’ve worked at it, and 
I’ve loved it, and it’s been an honor to serve. 
So yes, I will miss it. 

On the other hand, I’m so focused, almost 
to the point of obsession, on what we can 
still get done here. And I’m genuinely look- 
ing forward to what I’m going to do when 
I’m not President anymore. 

Mr. Gumbel. And that would be? 

The President. Well, I'm going to set up 
my library and public policy center. And I’m 
going to try to be ave ry good citizen without 
getting in the way of the next President. 

Mr. Gumbel. What kind of odds would 
you quote on you ever running for office 
again, any office? 

The President. Oh, I think they would be 
pretty long. Although, you know, I used to 
joke ‘that I might run for the school board 
someday. I don’t know. I certainly have no 
plans to run for office. And I’m going to have 
to get out here and earn a little money and 
try to make sure that my wife and daughter 
are okay. Maybe something could happen 
someday and I would want to run. I just don’t 
know. 


President’s Legacy 


Mr. Gumbel. Presidents generally get one 
line in the history, if they get one line. JFK 
was shot. Nixon had Watergate. Reagan beat 
communism. Clinton? 

The President. Turned the economy 
around and prepared America for a new cen- 
tury. 


Mr. Gumbel. You would be satisfied if 


your legacy was erasing the Nation’s red ink? 

The President. | think that’s one of my 
legacies. But I think the real legacy is— 
America is genuinely transformed from 
where it was 7 years ago. Look at where we 
were in ‘92. We had economic distress. We 
had social divisions, as embodied in the riot 
in Los Angeles. We were in political drift; 
government was completely discredited. And 
I said, “Look, give me a chance. I’ve got some 
new ideas to create opportunity, to increase 


responsibility among our citizens, to build a 
community of America.” And we set about 
changing. Meanwhile, America was chang- 
ing. 

The day I took office as President there 
were only 50 websites on the Internet in the 
whole world, 50. That’s how much we've 
changed. So yes, we've got the strongest 
economy in history. And yes, we’re paying 
off the debt instead of being in debt. But 
we also have cut our welfare rolls in half. 
We've got the lowest crime rate in 30 years. 
We've got the lowest poverty rate in 30 years. 
We've reversed this wage inequality. All 
groups are growing. A couple of million chil- 
dren have been moved out of poverty. The 
air is cleaner. The water is cleaner. We set 
aside more land to protect it than any other 
administration except those of Franklin and 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

So the whole Nation has been trans- 
formed. We literally have prepared the coun- 
try for another century. If you compare it 
from now to then; instead of a distressed 
economy, you've got a booming economy. In- 
stead of a divided society, you've got the so- 
cial problems being solved. And instead of 
political drift and discrediting of government, 
we've got the smallest Government in 37 
years, and it’s actually doing things for peo- 
ple, empowering people. 

So I think that I have been fortunate 
enough to serve as President at a time of 
dramatic transformation, when we really 
have—in the metaphor I used in 1996—built 
a bridge to the future. And now the American 
people are going to have to decide how they 
want to walk over it. 


President’s New York Residence 


Mr. Gumbel. Final note. If my research 
is correct, you sign papers next week, final 
papers, on the house in Chappaqua. Do you 
happen to know what’s the closest golf course 
to your house in Chappaqua? 

The President. | don’t, no. 

Mr. Gumbel. Whippoorwill Country Club 
in Armonk. Do you know who i is a member 
there? 

The President. Are you? 

Mr. Gumbel. Yes, sir. 

The President. | would be happy to be 
your guest any time. I’m easy about that. 
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Mr. Gumbel. Mr. President, safe travels. 
The President. Thanks. 


NoTE: The interview began at 4:08 p.m. in Oval 
Office at the White House and was videotaped 
for broadcast on November 1. In his remarks, the 
President referred to President Hosni Mubarak 
of Egypt; Prime Minister Ehud Barak of Israel; 
Chairman Yasser Arafat of the Palestinian Author- 
ity; Philadelphia mayoral candidate John F. Street; 
and former Senators Bill Bradley and Bob Dole. 
A portion of this interview could not be verified 
because the tape was incomplete. 


Remarks on Departure for Oslo, 
Norway, and an Exchange With 
Reporters 

October 31, 1999 


EgyptAir Flight 990 Aircraft Tragedy 


The President. Good afternoon. Before I 
leave for Oslo, I would like to make a few 
comments. First, I want to say, as I did ear- 
lier today, how deeply saddened I am over 
the disappe arance of EgyptAir Flight 990 
early this morning off the coast of Mas 
setts. 

We know there has been a loss of life. The 
Coast Guard, supported by the Navy, is con- 
ducting extensive search and rescue oper- 
ations in the area. The effort will continue 
for as long as necessary. We are also working 
with Egyptian authorities, and I spoke earlier 
with President Mubarak of Egypt today to 
express my condolences and to assure him 
that we would be working together closely 
until this matter is resolved. 

We do not know what caused this tragedy, 
but we will devote every necessary resource 
so that we can understand exactly what hap- 
pened. At this moment, the thoughts and 
prayers of all our people should be with the 
families of the passengers and crew of Flight 
990 from the United States and other places 
throughout the world. 

In a few minutes, I will leave for Norway, 
where leaders wiil gather to honor the mem- 
ory of one of the great heroes of this century, 
Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin. We will 
honor him by not only remembering his life 
but by pursuing his vision of a peaceful Mid- 
dle East. 


sachu- 
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I will meet with Prime Minister Barak and 
Chairman Arafat, who are moving forward 
on an ambitious agenda to reach a com- 
prehensive peace agreement. There are tre- 
mendous challenges ahead. I will do every- 
thing I can to help, because peace in the 
Middle East is strongly in the interest of the 
American people. And we have been working 
on it on a bipartisan basis for several years 
now. 

Now, before I leave, I also want to say 
just a few words about the budget debate 
here in Washington and how that debate may 
affect another matter of great interest to our 
people, the education of our children. 

This is now the seventh budget season | 
have been through as President. Each and 
every time, the Vice President and I have 
insisted that Congress produce budgets that 
live within our means while living up to the 
values of the American people. There is no 
greater value than education, especially 
this information age. So even as we have re- 
duced the size of Government to its smallest 
size in 37 years, we have nearly doubled our 
investment in education and training. 

We have turned deficits into surpluses. We 
have sparked an economic expansion because 
of it, that come February will be the longest 
in American history. But we have not stopped 
increasing our investment and targeting our 
investment to higher standards and higher 
quality education. 

Last fall we took another very important 
step. We reached an agreement with Con- 
gress to help States and school districts begin 
to hire 100,000 new teachers, new high-qual- 
ity teachers that were well trained, to reduce 
class size in the early grades. The need for 
this was obvious. School enrollments are ex- 
ploding; they are already the largest in his- 
tory. And record numbers of our teachers 
soon will be retiring. Moreover, the r 
is clear that students learn mort 
with smaller, quality teachers 

Today we've learned about a new report 
indicating that our class reduction initiative 
already is producing results. Moments ago, 
I was briefed by the gentleman here to my 
left, Mike Casserly, the executive director of 
the Council of Great City Schools, on the 
council's just completed survey of 40 of the 
Nation’s largest school districts. 


search 
in classes 
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The survey shows that our class size reduc- 
tion initiative has so far done precisely what 
we said it would. It has put more teachers 
in the classroom and increased training for 
those already there, with a minimum of red- 
tape and bureaucracy. The report shows that 
these school districts have not only hired over 
3,500 well trained teachers, but they have 
hired them for hard to fill positions that add 
the greatest impact, including teaching read- 
ing, math, and special education. 

I’m not surprised by these results. Every 
time I’ve visited a school in recent months, 
teachers, principals, parents, administrators 
all have complimented, even raved about our 
class size reduction initiative. 

This report confirms that this targeted ef- 
fort to hire more teachers is what local 
schools need and want. Last fall the congres- 
sional Republicans agreed to support this 
proposal. Many of them went home in the 
election seasons and enthusiastically shared 
the credit for it, which they were then enti- 
tled to do. I know that some of them even 
ran ads touting this idea as they embraced 
it. 

Now, suddenly, the Republican majority 
has changed its mind. And this week Con- 
gress will consider a labor and education 
budget bill that doesn’t commit to hiring 
100,000 new quality teachers. In fact, it re- 
verses the targeted funding for the first in- 
stallment of 30,000 that we passed last time. 
Nor does it put a dime into our effort to 
demand accountability for results by helping 
States and school districts to turn around or 
shut down their lowest performing schools. 

Moreover, it makes mindless across-the- 
board cuts in everything from education to 
health to safety. If that bill passes, I will veto 
it. I don’t think the proper response to our 
education challenge is fewer teachers, no ac- 
countability, and across-the-board cuts in 
education. 

I want to hire 100,000 more teachers, 
50,000 more community police to build on 
the effort that has given us the lowest crime 
rate in 30 years. I want to protect the envi- 
ronment and invest in education strategies 
that work. 

Let me also reemphasize something. Many 
of those who say they don’t want to target 
this money for hiring more teachers, say the 
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money is needed to improve the quality of 
the existing teaching force. These 40 school 
districts I just mentioned not only hired over 
3,500 new teachers; they gave professional 
development to over 22,000 teachers to im- 
prove their skills in the classroom. 

Our bill provides that money can be used 
to train existing teachers, and money can be 
used for recruitment as well as for salaries. 
In other words, this fund is flexible where 
it needs to be flexible but targeted where 
it needs to be targeted. This report shows 
conclusively that what we did in. 1998, as Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike, was right. It 
shows that the Members of Congress in the 
Republican Party who ran ads in 1998 com- 
plimenting themselves for the 100,000 teach- 
er initiative were right then, and they 
shouldn’t be changing their mind now. 

So once again, I ask Congress to put par- 
tisanship aside, read this report, and work 
with me to reduce class size, increase quality 
in teaching, and increase performance in our 
schools. We should be funding education 
strategies that work. 

Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. 
Casserly. ; 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. Mr. President, are you optimistic about 
Oslo? 

The President. Well, yes 1 am, based on 
the work that Prime Minister Barak and 
Chairman Arafat have done already. You 
know, they've now opened the safe passage 
between the West Bank and Gaza. They're 
working very closely together on security ar- 
rangements. 

But when the Oslo accords were made at 
the end—the very, very end of 1992—the 
people who put them together and the lead- 
ers who ratified them were quite smart. They 
left certain issues to be decided at the end, 
the so-called final status issues. They left 
them to the end because they're the hardest. 

And so now it’s come time to make the 
hard decisions. This will be difficult for both 
sides. But I believe that they're well aware 
of what the options are, and I don’t believe 
they'll get much easier with the passage of 
time. So I think it’s very important that the 
United States do whatever we can to create 
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the conditions and provide the support nec- 
essary for these people to come together and 
do what they genuine ly want to do. And so 
yes, I'm hope ful. I don’t e xpect that we'll an- 
nounce the resolution of all the final status 
s at Oslo, but I do think that we'll be 
moving the process right along. 


issues 


EgyptAir Flight 990 Aircraft Tragedy’s 
Effect on Oslo Talks 

Q. Mr. President, are you worried that the 
EgyptAir crash will overshadow the Oslo 
trip? 

The President, 
know : 


Based on what I now 
and my conversation with President 
Mubarak—based on what I now know, I do 
not believe that, no. I have no reason to be- 
lieve that there is any element involved 
this which would overshadow or shadow the 
work of peace. 
Thank you very much. 


Nore: The President spoke at 4:45 p.m. on the 
South Lawn at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to President Hosni Mubarak of Egypt; 
Prime Minister Ehud Barak of Israel; and Chair- 
man Yasser Arafat of the 


Palestinian Authority. 


Proclamation 7246—Child Mental 
Health Month, 1999 


October 30, 1999 


By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 

As a Nation, we have made much progress 
in ensuring the physical health of our young 
people. But we are only beginning to make 
similar strides in protecting their mental 
health. The symptoms of mental illness in 
children and adolescents too often go unrec- 
ognized and therefore untreated—a tragic 
failing that can lead to profound effects on 
their development. Even very young children 
can experience anxiety and depressive dis- 
orders that can have a long-term negative im- 
pact on their social interactions at home and 
at school. 

Unfortunately, our attitudes regarding 
mental illness have compounded this prob- 
lem. While we now know that more than one 


in five Americans experiences some form of 
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mental illness each year, that many mental 
disorders are biological, and that they can be 
treated medically, too many people still be- 
lieve that mental illness is a personal failure. 
Because of this widespread misconception, 
many parents are reluctant to acknowledge 
that their children need he Ip, and many chil- 
dren who need help are afraid to ask for it. 

During Child Me nn" Health Month, I en- 
courage all parents, teachers, pediatricians, 
school nurses, other health care _profes- 
sionals, and concerned citizens across our 
country to learn more about children’s men- 
tal health. By doing so, we can recognize 
more quickly the early warning signs of men- 
tal illnesses and disorders. We can detect de- 
pression before it deepens into serious ill- 
ness, raise awareness of risk factors for sui- 
cide, and work to prevent more acts of youth 
violence. 

We must do all we can to intervene in the 
lives of young people who are mentally or 
emotionally unstable before they cause harm 
to themselves or to others. I am pleased that 
some schools have responded to the recent 
youth violence tragedies by improving men- 
tal health services, expanding after-school 
and mentoring programs, and offering in- 
home counseling for vulnerable families. To 
ensure the success of these efforts, we must 
work to fight the stigma and dispel the myths 
that surround mental illness. By engaging in 
efforts that raise public awareness of our chil- 
dren’s mental health, we can replace stigma 
with acceptance, ignorance with under- 
standing, and fear with new hope for the fu- 
ture. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim November 1999 
as Child Mental Health Month. I call upon 
families, schools, communities, and govern- 
ments to dedicate themselves to promoting 
the mental health and well-being of all our 
children. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirtieth day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-nine, and of the Independence of the 
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United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-fourth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., November 3, 1999] 


NOTE: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on November 1, and 
it was published in the Federal Register on No- 
vember 4. 


Exchange With Reporters on Arrival 
in Oslo, Norway 
November 1, 1999 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. What is your hope for the peace proc- 
ess? 

The President. Well, first of all, I would 
like to thank the Prime Minister, the Govern- 
ment, and the people of Norway for hosting 
this meeting. I think it’s coming at a good 
time. I believe that Prime Minister Barak and 
Chairman Arafat want to continue the peace 
process. And we are now to the point where 
the really difficult decisions lie ahead. So 
coming back to Oslo, where the Oslo accords 
were born, coming here to honor the mem- 
ory of Yitzhak Rabin, who gave his life for 
this peace process, it’s a good thing to do. 

And so we're hopeful that we'll make some 
progress. And we'll see, and probably the less 
we say about it in public, the more likely we 
are to get something done. But I’m hope full. 
And I’m honored to be here in Norway. This 
is my first trip, as President, to Norway. I 
haven't been here in 30 years—30 years ago 
next month was my first trip to Norway. 


President’s First Visit to Norway 


Q. Do you remember it well? 

The President. V ery well, yes. It was won- 
derful. 

Thank you. 


Note: The exchange began at 7 a.m. at Oslo 
International Airport. In his remarks, the Presi- 
dent referred to Prime Minister Kjell Magne 
Bondevik of Norway; Prime Minister Ehud Barak 
of Israel; and Chairman Yasser Arafat of the Pales- 
tinian Authority. A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of this exchange. 
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Remarks Following Discussions With 
Prime Minister Kjell Magne 
Bondevik of Norway and an 
Exchange With Reporters in Oslo 


November 1, 1999 


Prime Minister Bondevik. Mr. President, 
dear journalists, it’s a very special occasion 
for us in Norway. This is the very first visit 
from a sitting President of the United States 
to our country. So we are so glad to receive 
President Clinton here. 

We have had fruitful discussions, where we 
could continue our talks from the White 
House in Washington, only 2 2 weeks ago. And 
of course, we have discussed the Middle East 
peace process. We think that the ceremonial 
commemoration tomorrow for the late Prime 
Minister Rabin and the talks in that frame- 
work can stimulate the peace process. And 
we are both committed to assist the two par- 
ties. The main responsibility for a final solu- 
tion is, of course, upon the two parties. 

Norway and the U.S. will seek ways to ex- 
pand our common efforts in a number of 
areas for security, development, and for well- 
being. The President and I have today agreed 
on an initiative to follow up the Reykjavik 
Conference on Women and Democracy, 
where the First Lady, Hillary Clinton, par- 
ticipated. We are also agreed on a joint initia- 
tive on funding for support of disabled vic- 
tims of the war in Sierra Leone. 

Mr. President, I believe that you want to 

say a few words before we answer one or 
two questions. Mr. Pre »sident. 

President Clinton. Thank you. First, 
Prime Minister, let me say I am delighted 

be here, honored by your invitation to 
come a few weeks ago, and then by the King’s 
invitation to come to Norway. As you perhaps 
know, I traveled here alone as a young man 
some 30 years ago—it was actually 30 years 
ago this December—and I fell in love with 
this country. I'd long wanted to come back. 
I was amazed to discover that I am the first 
sitting President ever to visit Norway. I can’t 
imagine what the others were thinking 
about—|laughter|—but I am delighted to be 
here. 
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I also would like to thank you for the won- 
derful reception that my wife and my daugh- 
ter received when they represented our Na- 
tion in Lillehammer at the Olympics, and for 
the support, Prime Minister, you have given 
to the women’s conference and the women’s 
issues that Hillary has tried to raise, most 
recently in Reykjavik with representatives of 
your country and the other countries in the 
region. 

We have been friends for a long time. We 
have been allies for 50 years with NATO. 
Today the Prime Minister and I discussed 
building a Europe that is united, democratic, 
and free; and I am looking forward to seeing 
the Prime Minister again shortly in Turkey 
at the meeting of the OSCE. And I’m ve ry 
grateful that Norw ay is now the leader of the 
OSCE, serving its term as chair. 

We did discuss the Sierra Leone, and I 
would just like to say again, I am profoundly 
grateful that Norway has agreed to work with 
the United States to provide prosthetics, to 


provide artificial limbs to as many people as 


we possibly can, many of them children, 
whose limbs were deliberate ‘ly amputated in 
the cruel civil war in Sierra Leone. 

I also want to thank you, Prime Minister, 
for Norway's support for our common efforts 
to end the ethnic cleansing in Kosovo. And 
I want to say a special word of thanks to the 
Norwegian people, because I believe that 
when the 800,000-plus Kosovar Albanians 
were driven from their home, on a per capita 
basis, Norway took in more of the refugees 
from Kosovo than any other country in the 
world. And that is something that you can 
be very proud of and something for which 
your friends must be ve ry grateful. So I want 
to thank you for that. 

And finally, let me thank you for your con- 
tinuing interest in the Middle East peace 
process and for having this wonderful occa- 
sion to honor the memory of my friend and 
partner, former Prime Minister Rabin. I 
think it will be very successful, indeed. Your 
country has a lot to be proud of. You have 
enormous influence for your size, and it is 
very much earned and deserved. Thank you. 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. Mr. President, do you believe that the 
Middle East talks here in Oslo can move the 
peace process substantially forward? 

President Clinton. Yes, I do. I don’t think 
you should expect some sort of major an- 
nounced breakthrough here, because, keep 
in mind, the parties have had—since, in the 
last couple of years, they had the Wye peace 
agreement under Prime Minister Netanyahu 
and Chairman Arafat. Then when Prime 
Minister Barak came in, they modified the 
Wye peace agreement and agreed to an even 
faster schedule of implementation. 

Since then, Israel has released controver- 
sial political prisoners, agreed to establish 
safe passage between—and started it, actu- 
ally, started the safe passage between the 
West Bank and Gaza, and agreed to open 
a port, which was a source of great tension 
between them before. Now they have to 
move into the final status talks, as conceived 
almost 7 years ago now here in Oslo, with 
the Oslo accords. So the important thing now 
is that the two leaders know that they have 
set themselves an ambitious timetable and 
that they agreed about how they're going to 
meet the timetable. This is the hard part— 
I mean the really hard part. And we all need 
to support them. 

But do I believe that we can come out 
of this meeting and this solemn occasion with 
a renewed commitment to the peace proc- 
ess? Yes, I do. 


EgyptAir Flight 990 Aircraft Tragedy 


Q. Mr. President, they're still combing the 
wreckage of EgyptAir Flight 990. Do you 
know any more about the cause of the trag- 
edy, whether it was a mechanical malfunction 
or has terrorism been ruled out? And have 
there been any threats recently against any 
carriers flying out of the United States? 

President Clinton. We know nothing 
more than I said to you earlier today—it 
seems like half a lifetime ago—when I came 
out of church with Hillary. We are still 
searching. We have to find—as you know, 
to make a final determination about the 
cause of the crash will require the recovery 
of as much of the airplane as possible, as well 
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as the equipment, which will give us some— 
if the usual case is present here, give us a 
pretty definitive idea of what happened. 

But that has not been done yet, and there- 
fore, I will say again, nothing has been ruled 
in, nothing has been ruled out. And I hope 
no one will draw any conclusions one way 
or the other until we finish the work. 


President’s Legacy 


Q. Mr. President, how do you hope that 
people will remember you as the President 
of the United States? And is the peace proc- 
ess in the Middle East important in that re- 

gard? Would you like to be remembered as 
a8 President that created peace in the Mid- 
dle East? 

President Clinton. Well, first of all, that’s 
a question I'd feel more comfortable answer- 
ing if I weren’t President anymore, because 
I hope I'm still piling up memories for them. 
But I can tell you what I tried to do. 

What I tried to do is, first of all, take a 
country which I’ve found in economic dis- 
tress and social division and turn it around 
toward greater prosperity and greater har- 
mony, and convince people that, working to- 
gether, we could solve our social problems. 
And then, I hope I will be remembered as 
someone who got our country to assume its 
re sponsibilities i in the post- -cold-war world, to 
make America a major force for peace and 
freedom, and against terrorism and racial and 
ethnic and religious hatreds. That is what I 
have worked to do and what I intend to con- 
tinue working to do every day I have left to 
serve. 


Threats to U.S. Air Carriers/Middle East 
Peace Process 


Q. Mr. President, two things. Could you 
address Mr. Katz’ question about whether 
there had been any threats to U.S.—to car- 
riers, airline carriers flying out of the United 
States? And also, do you see any merit to 
the idea that’s been floated about having a 
Camp David-style negotiation in January to 
help Israel and the Palestinians meet the rig- 
orous deadlines that they've set for them- 
selves on the toughest issues in the talks? 

President Clinton. First, Terry [Terence 
Hunt, Associated Press], on the first question 


you ask—and I didn’t mean to evade it—if 
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there have been any such threats, I do not 
know about them. That is, I am not aware 
of any specific threats against American air- 
lines or airplanes flying out of American air- 
ports with large numbers of American pas- 
sengers. If there have been any such, I don’t 
know about them. 

Now, it is possible that there could have 
been some that I don’t know about, so I don’t 
want to—I can’t tell you the things I don’t 
know about didn’t happen. But I can tell you 
that I’m not aware of any, and as you know, 
I work on my intelligence information every 
day. 

As to the possibility of a Camp David-style 
meeting, I think it is premature to discuss 
that at this time. What we need now is an 
understanding of the parameters of where 
we’re going and how we're going to get there. 
I wouldn’t rule out anything, but there is, 
as you know, going all the way back to ’93, 
there is nothing I would not do if I thought 
it would genuinely help to build a lasting 
peace in the Middle East. There is nothing 
I would not do. So—and I’m prepared to re- 
affirm that to Prime Minister Barak and to 
Chairman Arafat. 

But one of the things we have also learned 
here is that, in the end, the hard decisions 
have to be made by the parties. The United 
States can help with financial support, with 
military support, with moral backup. The rest 
of the world can help in many ways. But we 
have to get a framework of going forward 
that is consistent with the timetable they, 
themselves, have adopted, because I don’t 
think we want to slip the timetable. Even 
though these decisions are very hard, they've 
been looming out there for several years now, 
and they're not going to get any easier, in 
my judgment, by letting them linger. So I 
will do what I can to get this thing going. 

Prime Minister Bondevik. Last question. 

Q. Yes, Mr. President, what do you regard 
as a real progress in the discussions with you 
and the Palestinians and the Israelis con- 
cerning the discussions about peace in Pal- 
estine and Israel? 

President Clinton. The real problems? 

Q. The real progress. What will you regard 
as the real progress? 

President Clinton. Oh, I'm sorry. Well, 
I would feel that real progress has been made 
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if they made agreements about the modali- 
ties under which they will proceed—the pro- 
cedures, the process, how it’s going to oper- 
ate—so that we can move into and then 
through these decisions in a timely fashion. 

There’s no way in the world they can come 
here and agree in talks with me on the big 
issues. You know what all the big issues are. 


That’s why they’re final status issues. But if 


we can get eve srybody sort of focused on what 
it would take to get there within the time 
allotted, the time they have allotted them- 
selves, then I think that that would be a very 
good thing, indeed. 

Keep in mind, you have here leaders who 
have demonstrated their commitment to 
peace and demonstrated their willingness to 
take risks. And you also have leaders who 


have been supporte -d by their people for tak- 
ing those risks. So I don’t think this is a time 
for handwringing. But when you have a iot 
of implementation, like you did recently with 
the Wye modified agreement, and then you 
have the prisoners release, you have the port 
decision going forward, you have the safe 


passage open, you have some settlements 
closed and not all settlements closed—what 
it does is, it whets everyone’ s appetite, on 
the one hand, for more to be done; and it 
also builds in a little bit of a resistance to 
more being done. It’s like, “I’m tired; I did 
this last week,” you know? And what we've 
got to do is to create a renewed energy to 
make the process continuous, until you work 
all the way through to the end. 

Prime Minister Bondevik. I'm sorry, | 
just have to end up by saving that I know 
that you have been informed that I could be 
to your disposal after the President has left 
this building. Unfortunately, because we are 
on overtime for the luncheon at the Royal 
Castle, I also have to leave now. But I can 
be to your disposal at the Grand Hotel at 
2:15, approximately, and tell you even more 
about our discussions. 

We have, of course, also discussed the situ- 
ation in Chechnya, our relations to Russia. 
We have found that we have very much in 
common regarding the priorities in foreign 
policy, combating poverty, promoting human 
rights, preventing conflicts. And I feel that 
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our meeting has served to strengthen the al- 
ready close ties between our two nations. 
Thank you so much. 


NOTE: The remarks began at 12 p.m. in the Prime 
Minister's Office. In his remarks, the President 
referred to King Harald V of Norway; former 
Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu and current 
Prime Minister Ehud Barak of Israel; and Chair- 
man Yasser Arafat of the Palestinian Authority. 
A portion of these remarks could not be verified 
because the tape was incomplete.. 


Joint Statement by President Clinton 
and Prime Minister Kjell Bondevik 


November 1, 1999 


We share concern about the growing prob- 
lem of trafficking in women for the purpose 
of placing them into slavery-like conditions. 
This is a problem worldwide, although traf- 
ficking in women within the OSCE area has 
come more into focus recently. The need to 
address this issue in the Nordic-Baltic region 
also arose as one of the recommendations of 
the Reykjavik conference on Women and 
Democracy. We attach great importance to 
cooperation between our two countries to 
focus on the need to combat this problem. 

It is important to focus on the economic 
and social structures that give rise to prostitu- 
tion and sexual exploitation, and to find 
methods to empower the women involved. 

Norway is proposing to host a conference 
next spring on trafficking in the OSCE area. 
The aim would be to (1) develop national 
and international policies to combat traf- 
ficking and (2) to design and put into practice 
joint action. 

The issue should also be addressed at the 
OSCE Summit in Istanbul. Norway, in its ca- 
pacity as OSCE Chairmanship, is actively 
considering the possibility of an event focus- 
ing on trafficking on the margins of the Sum- 
mit. 


Note: An original was not available for 
verification of the content of this joint statement. 
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Remarks at a Luncheon Hosted by 
King Harald V of Norway in Oslo 


November 1, 1999 


I must say, Your Majesty, that is a much 
more elegant fanfare than I normally get be- 
fore I speak. [Laughter] Thank you for 
hosting me and all of our American company 
here. To both of you, we are honored to be 
in your presence. And I am deeply honored 
to be the first sitting American President to 
visit your wonderful country. 

The United States and Norway are allies 
and friends. Our friendship is rooted, of 
course, in our common shared interests and 
our common shared values; also, a remark- 
able textured, shared history. Vikings from 
these shores were among the first Europeans 
to walk the shores of North America. Since 
July 4th, 1825, when the first Norwegian ship 
sailed for the United States, millions of Nor- 
wegians seeking freedom and opportunity 
have, as His Majesty has noted, contributed 
immensely to our society. 

I think it’s worth noting a few of them, 
for their descendants include many lumi- 
naries from our past and present: national 
leaders from Congressman Sabo’s home 
State, like Walter Mondale and Hubert 
Humphrey; great jurists like the late Chief 
Justice Earl Warren; great thinkers like 
Thorstein Veblen; giants of entertainment 
like Jimmy Cagney; sports heroes like Knute 
Rockne; and, of course, Secretary Albright’s 
predecessor, Warren Christopher. 

Today, there are almost as many people, 
perhaps even more people of Norwegian de- 
scent in the United States than in Norway. 
So, most of all, I suppose I should be here, 
simply thanking you for the precious gift of 
your people. 

Our two nations have also shared the his- 
tory of some of the darkest days of this cen- 
tury when the royal family, as the King has 
said, spent the years of the war living in the 
United States, including several weeks in the 
White House. I must say one of the most 
interesting experiences I have had as Presi- 
dent in my entire tenure was having the op- 
portunity to welcome you back to the White 
House, where you were as a small boy. I hope 
someday someone will welcome me back in 
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that fashion—{laughter|—but I won't have 
quite the memories you do. 

President Roosevelt’s last formal state- 
ment, just 3 days before his death, was a 
statement in praise of the people of Norway 
and the people of Denmark for their courage 
during the occupation. The King said that 
he remembered standing behind President 
Roosevelt during his fourth inauguration. At 
the time, the war was still going on. The 
President was not feeling well, and so, at the 
insistence of his advisers, he agreed to be 
inaugurated actually inside the White House. 
It is the only time in the entire history of 
our country that a President was inaugurated 
in the White House. Lucky enough for us, 
it enabled a young man to stand behind him, 
and to carry a memory for more than half 
a century. 

In President Roosevelt’s fourth inaugural 
address, he summed up the lessons learned 
from the war. He said this: “We have learned 
that we cannot live alone at peace; that our 
own well-being is dependent on the well- 
being of other nations far away. We have 
learned that, to be citizens of the world, we 
have learned to be members of the human 
community. We have learned the simple 
truth, as Emerson said, the only way to have 
a friend is to be one.” 

Those words still ring true today—in the 
United States, in Norway, in the Middle 
East. Let us do all we can to remind all those 
in positions of influence, within our countries 
and beyond our borders, that we share a 
common destiny, and the only way to have 
a friend is to be one. 

We also share an important history in the 
recent past, that I would be remiss if I did 
not comment upon briefly. In this decade, 
America and Norway have stood side by side 
as allies and friends to fight ethnic cleansing 
in the Balkans, to prevent the spread of dan- 
gerous weapons, to promote human rights, 
and of course, to build peace in the Middle 
East. That is our focus this week. And again 
I thank our Norwegian hosts for all they have 
done to make the talks that we will have 
today and tomorrow possible. 

Once, Franklin Roosevelt said that any na- 
tion seeking to resist tyranny and build de- 
mocracy need only, and I quote, “look to 
Norway.” It remains just as true today. Free 
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people still look to Norway and will always 
do So. 

Your Majesty, I am grateful for all you 
have done to keep our friendship strong, to 
prepare our kindred nations for a new cen- 
tury and a new millennium, when we will 
have some more shared history based on our 
shared values. 

I ask all of you now to join me in a toast 
to King Harald, to the Queen, to the people 
of Norway, and to our wonderful alliance. 


NOTE: The President spoke at approximately 1:30 
p.m. in the Banquet Room at the Royal Palace 
In his remarks, he referred to Queen Sonja of 
Norway. The transcript released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary also included the remarks of 
King Harald V 


Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
Discussions With Chairman Yasser 
Arafat of the Palestinian Authority 
in Oslo 

November 1, 1999 


EgyptAir Flight 990 Aircraft Tragedy 


Q. Mr. President, is there anything new 
on the crash, sir? Has the Pentagon radar 
or satellite imagery been able to yield any 
clues as to what happened to EgyptAir 990? 

President Clinton. Nothing that I’ve 
been briefed on. 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. Mr. Chairman, what would you like the 
President to do to be helpful to your aspira- 
tions, as you put it? 

Chairman Arafat. Not to forget that first 
agreement which had been started here in 
Oslo had been signed under his supervision 
in the White House. We cannot forget it. 


NoTE: The exchange began at 5:52 p.m. in the 
Gamlebyen Room at the SAS Radisson Hotel. A 
tape was not available for verification of the con- 
tent of this exchange. 


Statement on the Death 
of Walter Payton 
November 1, 1999 


We were saddened to hear of the death 
of Walter Payton. In the long highlight reel 
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of this life cut short, Walter Payton will al- 
ways be a man in motion: breaking tackles, 
breaking records, clearing every obstacle in 
his path. From the first day he donned the 
uniform of the Chicago Bears in 1975, until 
his retirement 13 years later, Walter Payton 
missed only one game—and that was because 
the coach ordered him to rest his ankle. He 
followed a long line of great Bears running 
backs and became the greatest of them all. 
The record books confirm that. But indi- 
vidual triumphs would never mean as much 
to Walter Payton as a victory he could share 
with his teammates and with the fans who 
endured, season after season, the icy winds 
of Soldier Field. Walter Payton would not 
stop running until his Bears were as great 
as the Bears of old, until they had again won 
the Super Bowl—which they did, in dramatic 
fashion, in 1985. 

Walter Payton faced his illness with the 
same grit and determination that he showed 
every week on the football field. The people 
of Chicago—and all Americans who love the 
game of football—will miss him profoundly. 

We would like to offer our condolences 
to Walter’s wife, Connie, and to their two 
children, Jarrett and Brittney. Our hearts are 
with them today. 


NOTE: This statement was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary as a statement by the Presi- 
dent and the First Lady 


Proclamation 7247—National 
American Indian Heritage Month, 
1999 


November 1, 1999 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 

Ours is a nation inextricably linked to the 
histories of the many peoples who first inhab- 
ited this great land. Everywhere around us 
are reminders of the legacy of America’s first 
inhabitants. Their history speaks to us 
through the name of our cities, lakes, and 
rivers; the food on our tables; the magnificent 
ruins of ancient communities; and, most im- 
portant, the lives of the people who retain 
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the cultural, spiritual, linguistic, and kinship 
bonds that have existed for millennia. 

As we reflect on the heritage of American 
Indians, Alaska Natives, and Native Hawai- 
ians, we also reaffirm our commitment to fos- 
tering a prosperous future for native youth 
and children. At the foundation of these ef- 
forts is our work to provide a quality edu- 
cation to all Native American children. In 
particular, we have sought significantly in- 
creased funding to support Bureau of Indian 
Affairs schcol construction and 1,000 new 
teachers for American Indian youth. My 1998 
Executive order on American Indian and 
Alaska Native Education sets goals to im- 
prove high school completion rates and im- 
prove performance in reading and mathe- 
matics. And we are working to get computers 
into every classroom and to expand the use 
of educational technology. 

We are also seeking ways to empower Na- 
tive American communities and help them 
prosper. My Administration is expanding 
consultation and collaborative decision-mak- 
ing with tribal governments to promote self- 
determination. We also support tribal gov- 
ernment economic development initiatives, 
particularly those that increase or enhance 
the infrastructure necessary for long-term 
economic growth. My New Markets Initia- 
tive seeks to leverage public and private in- 
vestment to boost economic development in 
areas that have not shared in our recent na- 
tional prosperity. In July, I visited the Pine 
Ridge Reservation of the Oglala Sioux, as 
part of my New Markets Tour, to explore 
opportunities for economic development in 
Indian Country. 

Among the most serious barriers to eco- 
nomic growth facing tribal communities is a 
lack of housing, physical infrastructure, and 
essential services. My Administration _ is 
working with tribal leaders to build and ren- 
ovate affordable housing on tribal lands, 
bring quality drinking water to economically 
distressed Indian communities, and improve 
public safety. We are moving to assist tribal 
governments in developing the physical in- 
frastructure needed for economic develop- 
ment, including roads, fiber-optic cabling, 
and electric power lines. 

In working together to shape a brighter 
future for Indian Country, we must not lose 


sight of the rich history of Native Americans. 
Just weeks ago, the Smithsonian Institution 
broke ground on the National Mall for the 
National Museum of the American Indian. 
This wonderful facility will preserve and cele- 
brate the art, history, and culture of Amer- 
ica’s indigenous peoples. It is also fitting that 
the first U.S. dollar coin of the new millen- 
nium will bear the likeness of Sacajawea and 
her infant son—an image that captures the 
importance of our shared history. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 

President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim November 1999 
as National American Indian Heritage 
Month. I urge all Americans, as well as their 
elected representatives at the Federal, State, 
local, and tribal levels, to observe this month 
with appropriate programs, ceremonies, and 
activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this first day of November, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-nine, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-fourth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., November 3, 1999] 


Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on November 4. 


Remarks at a Ceremony Honoring 
the Memory of Yitzhak Rabin in Oslo 


November 2, 1999 

Your Majesties, Prime Minister and Mrs. 
Bondevik, Mr. Mayor, President Ahtisaari, 
Shimon Peres, Prime Minister Barak, Chair- 
man Arafat, Leah Rabin, ladies and gentle- 
men, today we bear witness to the wisdom 
of the Psalm which says, “the righteous shall 
be in everlasting remembrance.” We honor 
a righteous man whose memory is ever- 
lasting, because he devoted his life to the 
security of his country but gave his life to 
the promise of peace. 

Yitzhak Rabin’s life was a lesson, teaching 
us that old fears and suspicions and hatreds 
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can, in fact, be overcome—for he would be 
the first to remind us that he felt all those 
things, too, but he let them go—teaching us 
that there could be no security without last- 
ing peace and no peace without charity for 
all and malice toward none, teaching us that 
the only final answer to violence is reconcili- 
ation. 

Almost 7 years ago, those principles 
brought Israelis and Palestinians to this city 
of peace to find common ground. And today 
our friend brings us back to Oslo. We can 
almost hear his kind, but stern voice telling 
us, “Well, this is all very nice, but if you really 
want to honor me, finish the job.” He would 
be pleased to see Israel's cause represented 
by Prime Minister Barak, his friend, fellow 
soldier, and fervent ally for peace. 

In his last hour, Yitzhak Rabin, who was 
a shy person in public, sang to a peace-loving 
throng of Israelis the Shir Ha Shalom, the 

“Song of Peace.” Its words sing out to us 
today: Don’t say the day will come; make it 
come. Today, in honor of our friend and lead- 
er, we must all say we will make it come 
a new day of peace that is more than the 
absence of war; a new day of tolerance and 
respect, of trust and shared destiny, when 
the fears of the past are released so that the 
hands and heart are free to embrace the 
promise of the future. 

The enemies of peace remain alive and ac- 
tive. Even in this day we see their dark work. 
But the Scripture reminds us that evil can 
be overcome by good, and only by good. So 
we pursue Yitzhak Rabin’s vision not only be- 
cause we loved and admired him—although 
we surely did—but because it is right and 
the only way. 


We have now a chance, but only a chance, 
to bring real and lasting peace between Israel 
and her neighbors. If we let it slip away, all 


will bear the consequences: Israel still 
trapped within a circle of hostility; the Pal- 
estinians still saddled with poverty and frus- 
tration and pain; both—and their Arab neigh- 
bors wrapped in an endless and pointless 
cycle of conflict. 

So if Rabin were here with us today, he 
would say there is not a moment to spare; 
“All this honoring me and these nice words, 
they're very nice, but please finish the job.” 
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The way ahead will be full of challenges 
for the Israelis, the Palestinians, the Syrians, 
the Lebanese, for the friends of peace here 
represented. President Mubarak and King 
Abdullah will be important to our efforts. I 
am determined that the United States will 
do all we can, including living up to the com- 
mitments we made at Wye River. But the 
most important thing we can do today is to 
say to our friend, Rabin, we can still hear 
you; we are prepared to finish the job. 

When President Kennedy was _assas- 
sinated, Abba Eban said, “Tragedy is the dif- 
ference between what is and what might have 
been.” That is the way we felt in the months 
and years after Prime Minister Rabin was 
killed. Today let us say together we are done 
with tragedy. We will close the gap between 
what is and what might have been. 

The other night my wife had to the White 
House one of the great scientists in our coun- 
try, who is unlocking the mysteries of the 
human gene. And he said to us the most as- 
tonishing thing—he said all humanity, 
genetically, are 99.9 percent the same. And 
if you get any group, ethnic group, to- 
ge ther—100 Norwegians—with another eth- 
nic group—100 west Africans—you find that 
the genetic differences among individuals 
within each group are greater than the ge- 
netic profile of differences between the Nor- 
wegians and the Africans. Think of that. 

Think of all the bodies that have been 
piled up, one after another, the young and 
the old, throughout human history in tribute 
to that one-tenth of one percent difference. 
Think about what brings us here today—that 
the greatest quality a human being can have 
is the ability to reach be yond that last one- 
tenth of one percent to unite in the common 
humanity of the other 99.9 percent. 

Yitzhak Rabin led us in that great reach 
out—reaching across the last divide of one- 
tenth of one percent. It was his greatness. 
It is his lesson. It is his message to us today. 
Let us hear him, even as we loved him. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:50 a.m. in the 
Main Hall at City Hall. In his remarks, he referred 
to Prime Minister Kjell Magne Bondevik of Nor- 
way and his wife, Bjorg; Mayor Per Ditlev- 
Simonsen of Oslo; President Martii Ahtisaari of 
Finland; former Prime Minister Shimon Peres and 
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current Prime Minister Ehud Barak of Israel; 
Chairman Yasser Arafat of the Palestinian Author- 
ity; Leah Rabin, widow of Yitzhak Rabin; Presi- 
dent Hosni Mubarak of Egypt; and King Abdullah 
II of Jordan. 


Remarks Prior to Discussions With 
Prime Minister Ehud Barak of Israel 
and Chairman Yasser Arafat of the 
Palestinian Authority and an 
Exchange With Reporters in Oslo 
November 2, 1999 


Middle East Peace Process 
The President. | think I can speak for all! 


of us when I say, first, we’re very grateful 
to the Government of Norway for inviting 
us here for this important ceremony. And we 
now have to give some real energy to the 
framework talks, but I think even though the 
issues are difficult, the will is strong, and 
we're off to a good start. 

Q. How do you see the strong focus, Mr. 
President, on the issue of the settlement? 

The President. 1 think that the less we 
say now to the public and the more we work 
in private, the better off we'll be and the 
more likely we will be able to get an agree- 
ment. 

Q. a summit in January or February 
in Washington, or maybe in Camp David? 

The President. 1 wouldn’t—I don’t think 
we should rule it out or in. We ought to make 
sure—see how much progress we can make 
between now and then. You know, I would 
do anything I could to help them. 

Q. What is the main issue you will discuss 
right now when you start negotiations? 

The President. | think we just have to talk 
about—to get agreement on the ground 
rules, how we're going to proceed. 


NoTE: The exchange began at 5:45 p.m. in the 
U.S. Ambassador's residence. A tape was not avail- 
able for verification of the content of this ex- 
change. 
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Statement on House Action on the 
Proposed “African Growth and 
Opportunity Act” 


November 2, 1999 


Today’s vote is an important milestone in 
our effort to build a new economic relation- 
ship with sub-Saharan Africa and deepen ties 
with our Caribbean and Central American 
neighbors. This legislation will help increase 
trade, enhance opportunity, and boost eco- 
nomic growth in America and nations in Afri- 
ca, the Caribbean, and Central America. I 
urge the Senate to pass this bill as soon as 
possible. 


Statement on the Cyclone in India 
November 2, 1999 


On behalf of all Americans, Hillary and I 
offer our deepest condolences fo the families 
who lost loved ones to the devastating 
cyclone that struck eastern India Friday and 
Saturday. It is gradually becoming clear just 
how much destruction was wrought along the 
seacoast and inland in those terrifying hours. 
There are reports that thousands of lives 
were lost and hundreds of thousands of 
homes were destroyed. It is truly a national 
calamity. 

Our hearts go out to the Indian people, 
and we are prepared to do what we can to 
help. The Government of India has an im- 
mense task ahead in providing assistance to 
the people who were affected by this tragedy. 
The United States Government is providing 
more than $2 million worth of food and 
$100,000 worth of tents and plastic sheeting 
to help alleviate the hunger and immediate 
suffering. I also encourage the American 
people to help through charities involved in 
international relief. 
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Statement on Senate Action on the 
District of Columbia, Departments 
of Labor, Health and Human 
Services, and Education and Related 
Agencies Appropriations Bill 


November 2, 1999 


Tod: Ay, 


pleted action on a deeply flawed spending 


by a narrow margin, Congress com- 


bill that I will veto. This bill is a catalog of 


missed opportunities, misguided priorities, 
and mindless cuts. It forces America’s school- 
children to pay the price for Congress’ failure 
to make responsible choices. I will not let 
it become law. 

The _ bill includes the Labor/ 
Health and Human Services/Education ap- 
propriations measure—makes a_ blind, 
across-the-board cut that will hurt everything 
from national defense to veterans’ programs, 
from education to the 


—which 


environment. It 
reneges on last year 's bipartis in commitment 
to fund 100,000 teachers and reduce class 
size in the early grades, replacing this proven 
approach with a risky block grant that opens 
the door to private school vouchers. It fails 
to include a key accountability initiative to 
help turn around failing schools. And it short- 
change *S Many other prioritie Ss, including ef- 
forts to enhance worker safety, expand child 
care, detect emerging infectious diseases, 


and protect Americans from the threat of 


bioterrorism. 
This debate is not just about how much 
we spend but also how wisely we spend. I 
sent Congress a budget, for education, health 
care, and other programs, that invests in re- 
sults and is fully paid for. But Congress con- 
tinues to pursue an agenda of irresponsible 
cuts and ill-conceived allocations. 
tience of the / 


The pa- 
American public is wearing thin. 
It is time for Congress to put aside partisan- 
ship and make the targeted investments our 
Nation’s future demands. 


Remarks Following Discussions With 
Chairman Arafat and Prime Minister 
Barak and an Exchange With 
Reporters in Oslo 

November 2, 1999 


Middle East Framework Agreement 


The President. Ladies and gentlemen, we 
have just completed a very good meeting. | 
feel that we have revitalized the peace 
process, and we've got these final status— 
the framework talks off to a very good start. 

The two sides have not only named their 
teams; they have agreed that the leaders will 
personally continue to meet on a regular 
basis. They have agreed to work very hard 
to avoid public comments or actions which 
will cause enormous difficulty for the other 
side in the next 100 days or so when they're 
trying to come to agreement on the frame- 
work. And they have agreed with me that 
we might well have a summit at the end of 
this process if enough progress has been 
made to make us all believe that, in good 
faith, we can actually get an agreement at 
a summit. 

Q. Is that the framework process, Mr. 
President? 

The President. The framework process, 
yes. 

Q. When will you have that summit? 

Q. [Inaudible|—their intentions, though? 

The President. Well, when and whether 
depends upon what we're doing. We have 
a very ambitious timetable here. I think the 
timetable is the middle of February that 
they've agreed to have the framework agree- 
ment. So you won't have to wait long for an- 
swers to the details. We'll all be in high gear 
between now and then. 

Thank you very much. 

Q. Mr. President, is this more than you 
expe scted to come out of Oslo? Are you sur- 
prised? 

The President. | feel quite good about 
it. I feel very good about it. I’m very pleased 
by it. 
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NoTE: The President spoke at 6:50 p.m. at the 
U.S. Ambassador's residence. A tape was not avail- 
able for verification of the content of these re- 
marks. 


Remarks to the American Embassy 
Community in Oslo 
November 2, 1999 


Thank you very much. Well, Mr. Ambas- 
sador, Doreen, Mr. DCM, Congressman 
Sabo, thank you for coming with us. And 
thank you so much, Secretary Albright, for 
all you’ve done to make this a safer, better 
world. 

Now, Hermelin did not tell you the truth. 
[Laughter] He says, “Come to Norway. | 
guarantee you a standing ovation.” That's 
why you don’t have any chairs today. [Laugh- 
ter| He did not even tell you the truth about 
how he got this job—this deal about, “Oh, 
I got to go to Norway, and I thought I hit 
the lottery.” That’s not what happened. 
{Laughter} 

He called me and he said—you said, 
“Name one person in America who has done 
more for you than I have” —{laughter|—*just 
one.” I said, “Hillary.” [Laughter] He said, 
“You can’t make her an Ambassador.” So I 
said, “Well, what do you want?” He said, “I 
want to go to Norway.” I said, “David, you 
can’t even find Norway on a map.” (Laugh- 
ter) He said, “No, you have to appoint me 
to Norway.” He said, “You know, the Oslo 
accords and the role they have in the Middle 
East peace process. ” | said, “Yeah, 
course, I do.” He said, “I, David Hermelin, 
am the last remaining Norwegian Jew on the 
face of the Earth.” [Laughter] 

So even though it isn’t true—{laughter|— 
hasn’t he been good for the American Em- 


bassy? You know, one of the great joys of 


my life, because I’ve spent so much of it in 
public life, I'll be—when I leave on January 
21st, 2001, I'll be moving out of public hous- 
ing for the first time in 20 years. [Laughter] 
One of the great joys of my life is, I've gotten 
to meet so many thousands of people from 
all over the world, all over our country, from 
all different walks of life with all different 
slants on things and all kinds of different tal- 
ents. And this man and his wife, his children, 
and his family are truly among the most won- 


sure, of 
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derful human beings I’ve ever met anywhere 
in the world. And I am so blessed that they 
have been with me. 

I also want to say again to those of you 
who are Norwegian nationals, how pro- 
foundly grateful I am to His Majesty, the 
King, and to the Prime Minister and the Gov- 
ernment and people of Norway for inviting 
me to come and for opening once again their 
hearts to the peace process in the Middle 
East and having this truly remarkable event 
today in honor of our friend Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin. 

And for those of you who were there or 
who saw it on television, I’m sure you'll agree 
it was a very moving event. And I can tell 
you, I met just before I came here with 
Prime Minister Barak and Chairman Arafat, 
and I think that the event and the feeling 
of the people and the luncheon that followed 
really did help to put them in-a good frame 
of mind as we kind of head for.the last sprint 
toward getting a framework agreement on all 
these final status issues by next February. It 
will be very difficult to do. 

The chances that we can do it now are 
dramatically increased in no small measure 
because we have had one more great gift 
from this small but remarkable and wonder- 
ful country. So I thank them very much for 
that. 

I would like to thank all the people who 
are here, our career Foreign Service officers, 
beginning with you, Mr. Gundersen, and all 
the others who are here, people who have 
worked for the other departments of the 
Federal Government, the military people 
who are here. I'd like to thank the young 
musicians for providing our music today. 
Thank you very much. It was very good. 

But I want to especially thank those of you 
who have given your life in service to our 
country. And I want reiterate and reaffirm 
what Secretary Albright said. You know, in 
my lifetime, literally in my lifetime, which, 
unfortunately, is getting older by the minute, 
our country has never before been in quite 
this position where we had the strongest 
economy in our history, where our social fab- 
ric was coming together, not being driven 
apart, where we have a very high level of 
confidence that we can do things. 
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For those of you who are Americans, I can 
tell you, back home in America if our eco- 
nomic expansion continues—it’s already the 
longest peacetime expansion in history—f it 
continues until next February, it will be the 
longest one we ever had, including those that 
embraced the wars. We have the lowest un- 
employment rate in 29 years, the lowest wel- 
fare rolls in 30 years, the lowest crime rates 
in 30 years, the lowest poverty rates in 20 
years. Our country is moving in the right di- 
rection. 

Since the fall of the Berlin Wall and the 
end of the cold war, this is literally the first 
time in my lifetime that we have had both 
a very strong economy and a society coming 
together and the absence of an overarching 
threat from outside or from inside our coun- 
try. 

I would argue to all of you that that im- 
poses upon us enormous responsibilities, 
greater than we have had in the past, even 
in the cold war, to try to build the Nation 
of our dreams for our children in the new 
millennium but also to try to bring the world 


to the point where the forces of peace and 
freedom are triumphing everywhere and the 
sense that humanity will continue to increase 
its sway against all the forces of darkness will 
be far more deeply embedded. And if we 


walk away from that, we will never be able 
to explain it to our children. 

So, yes, I want to pass a good diplomatic 
budget; yes, I think the United States should 
lead the world toward forgiving the debt, 
much of the debt of the poorest countries 
in this world for the millennium, just as the 
Pope and others have asked us to do. I think 
the United States should help to bring em- 

ywerment opportunities of education and 
Frealth care and the economy to poor village 
people, particularly poor village women and 
guarantee that their little girls, as well as their 
little boys, can go to school, on every con- 
tinent. And I think that we ought to continue 
to lead the world’s fight against the prolifera- 
tion of dangerous weapons and against ter- 
rorists. 

I know we didn’t ratify the Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty, but 1 think we will do that 
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before it’s all done. And I do not believe the 
United States will withdraw from the world. 
But to all of you who have stayed on the 
forefront of this important public service all 
these years, I just want to thank you from 
the bottom of my heart. And I want to urge 
you to do whatever you can to urge your 
friends, your relatives, and others back home 
to think about this moment in terms of what 
it means for our country. 

Every advanced country has to deal with 
the aging of its population; most of them, 
like us, have to deal with the increasing diver- 
sity of its children. But no other country can 
do what we should be doing now to advance 
peace and freedom and to stand against ter- 
rorism and the proliferation of dangerous 
weapons. We cannot walk away from this. 
And you're a good example—you and what 
happened here these last 2 days—of why we 
don’t need to and why we can be successful. 

Let me say, in closing, it has been a very 
great honor for me to serve. I gave you all 
those numbers not because I think that I 
brought them about singlehandedly but be- 
cause this is what I want America to be like 
at the close of the 20th century. But it only 
matters—it only matters if now we do the 
right thing with our good fortune and our 
prosperity. And anything you can do to make 
sure that we do and to tell people back home 
about a country like Norway, the burdens 
they bear, the responsibilities they shoulder, 
the dreams that we share, will help. 

So again, let me thank you all and urge 
you all on. And thanks for David Hermelin’s 
guaranteed standing ovation. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:30 p.m. in the 
foyer at the U.S. Embassy. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to U.S. Ambassador David B. Hermelin 
and his wife, Doreen; Jon Gundersen, U.S. Dep- 
uty Chief of Mission; King Harald V and Prime 
Minister Kjell Magne Bondevik of Norway; Prime 
Minister Ehud Barak of Israel; Chairman Yasser 
Arafat of the Palestinian Authority; and Pope John 
Paul II. A portion of these remarks could not be 
verified because the tape was incomplete. 
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Remarks on Returning Without 
Approval to the House of 
Representatives the District of 
Columbia, Departments of Labor, 
Health and Human Services, and 
Education and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Bill and an Exchange 
With Reporters 


November 3, 1999 


Shootings in Honolulu and Seattle 


The President. Good afternoon. Let me 
begin by saying that I join with all Americans 
in expressing shock and profound sorrow at 
the shootings which have occurred over the 
last 2 days in Honolulu and Seattle. I have 
been briefed on both situations. The Federal 
Government has offered all appropriate as- 
sistance to local officials. Our thoughts and 
prayers are with the victims and with their 
families. 


Veto of H.R. 3064 


Yesterday I returned from Oslo, Norway, 
where, with American support, Israeli and 
Palestinian leaders entered a new critical 
phase in their efforts to resolve their ancient 
conflict. Tomorrow I will begin a journey to 
places here in America that are only just be- 
ginning to feel the benefits of our remarkable 
economic recovery, an expansion which, in 
February, will become the longest in the his- 
tory of our country. I will highlight new ideas 
and efforts that can make these communities 
and those like them all across America new 
markets for American investment, entrepre- 
neurism, and opportunity. 

In the last 7 years, our country has gone 
from conditions of economic distress, social 
division, and political drift to a nation headed 
in the right direction for the 21st century. 
But to truly fulfill our promise, we must all 
continue to do our jobs. And Congress, in 
that vein, must produce the right kind of 
budget, a budget that reflects the values of 
our people, respects the need for Govern- 
ment to live within its means, and looks to 
our future. 

Moments ago I vetoed a bill because it 
does not meet those criteria, a Labor, Health, 
and Education bill that Congress sent me 
yesterday. The bill is a catalog of missed op- 
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portunities, misguided priorities, and mind- 
less cuts in everything from education to na- 
tional defense to the environment. It forces 
school children to pay for the failure of Con- 
gress to make responsible choices. And it fails 
to reflect our deepest values. 

We value education. Yet this bill fails to 
invest the right way in education. It reneges 
on last year’s bipartisan agreement to fund 
100,000 new, highly trained teachers to re- 
duce class size in the early grades. And at 
the same time, it opens the door for Federal 
funds to be used for private school vouchers. 
We need more teachers in smaller classes in 
our public schools, instead. 

The bill fails to include my initiative to de- 
mand accountability by helping school dis- 
tricts to turn around failing schools or close 
them down. And it shortchanges other prior- 
ities, from enhancing worker safety to ex- 
panding child care to immunizing our chil- 
dren, at the moment when we have finally 
reached our goal of immunizing 90 percent 
of them, to protecting Americans from the 
threat of bioterrorism. 

We value fiscal responsibility. But this bill 
abdicates that responsibility by imposing 
across-the-board cuts that clearly will dam- 
age vital priorities, even as the Republican 
majority has larded the budget with wasteful 
projects. 

For example, Congress would spend hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for projects the 
Pentagon did not ask for. Yet this bill would 
force the military to cut jobs for tens of thou- 
sands of soldiers and other military per- 
sonnel. It would mean fewer FBI agents to 
fight crime, no food assistance to tens of 
thousands of low-income women, infants and 
children, and less help to master the basics 
to over 100,000 children in our poorest 
school districts. 

We value a clean environment. But the 
budget Congress has passed would roll back 
important environmental protections. We 
value the safety of our families and the fact 
that we now have the lowest crime rate in 
30 years and the lowest murder rate in 32 
years. But their budget fails to put 50,000 

new community police officers in our neigh- 
borhoods where the crime rates are highest, 
io keep those rates coming down until we're 
the safest big country in the world. We value 
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peace and freedom and security. But their 
budget would undermine our ability to lead 
the world in pursuit of these goals. 

Some Members of Congress have said 
they're willing to restore funding for one crit- 
ical effort they left out of the bill that was 
passed, our commitment to the Middle East 
peace process. That is very good but not good 
enough. We also need a budget that will en- 
able America to advance our critical interests 
all around the world, including paying our 
U.N. dues, continuing America’s work to re- 
duce nuclear weapon threats in Russia, and 
doing our fair share of the world’s efforts to 
reduce the debt of the poorest nations 

Now Congress is more than a month be- 
hind schedule. I know a lot of the Members 
want to leave town. But the American people 
want Congress to lead first and to do their 
work first. There are a lot of important mat- 
ters that remain unfinished. Let me just men- 
tion a few of them. 

Our Nation continues on this day to be 
reminded of the horrors of gun violence. We 
need to do more to keep guns out of the 
hands of criminals and children. Congress 
needs to send me commonsense legislation 
that closes the gun show loophole, bans the 
importation of large ammunition clips, and 
has child safety locks as a requirement of new 
gun sales. 

To ensure that every American and every 
health plan has the protectior is they need, 


Congress should pass the Patients’ Bill of 


Rights. To meet the challenge of an aging 
America, Congress should act on my plan to 
extend the life of Social Security to 2050 and 
to reform Medicare and add a prescription 
drug coverage. 

To ensure the financial health of ou. hos- 
pitals, nursing homes, and other health care 
providers, Congress must moderate the cuts 
that resulted from the Balanced Budget Act 
of 1997. To give millions of people with dis- 
abilities a chance to experience the dignity 
of work without losing health coverage, Con- 
gress must send me the “Work Incentives 
Improvement Act.” To give hardworking 


families a chance to share in our growing 
prosperity, Congress should pass an increase 
in the minimum wage. 

To keep our economy on the cutting edge 
of scientific and technological change, Con- 
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gress must extend the research and develop- 
ment tax credit, and it should expend others, 
as well, such as our welfare-to-work tax cred- 
it, which has helped to give us welfare rolls 
that are about half what they were 7 years 
ago. 

To provide our children the schools they 
need, Congress should pass tax credits to 
build or modernize 6,000 schools. To shine 
the light of prosperity on communities like 
those I will visit in the next couple of days, 
Congress must pass the new markets tax 
credits to give investors the same incentives 
to invest in new markets here we give them 
to invest around the world. 

The budget I sent Congress shows that we 
can do all this i in a way that i is paid for, doesn’t 
spend the Social Security surplus, allows us 
to pay down the debt over the next 15 years 
so that we can be debt-free for the first time 
since 1835. So I urge Congress to put par- 
tisanship aside and work with me to complete 
the work the American people sent us here 
to do. 

Just before I came here, I had a very good 
talk with Speaker Hastert and Senator Lott. 
I have not given up and neither have they. 
We have agreed that we will continue to 
work, beginning this evening, as hard as we 
can to try to resolve the differences that re- 
main between us. If we do that, if the Demo- 
crats and the Republicans in the House and 
the Senate work with the White House, we 
can still make this a very good legislative ses- 
sion for the American people and, again, set 
ourselves on our way to a new century of 
promise. 

Thank you very much. 


Budget Process 


Q. Mr. President, it sounds like from what 
you say that there’s really been very little 
progress. These are the same issues we've 
been talking about for a while. How would 
you rate the budget talks so far, and is there 
any chance that it’s going to get done before 
your trip to Europe? 

The President. Well, let me just say this: 
On several occasions I’ve had the feeling that 
we had an agreement and that some of the 
leaders in the Republican Party wanted to 
make an agreement, and then they were, in 
effect, undercut. And so I think that if we 
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were allowed to working with the chairs of 


the appropriations committees and the other 
appropriate committee chairs, I think we 
could reach agreement. 

But we will never reach agreement unless 
there is honorable compromise. That is al- 
ways found in the center. So I feel—I sym- 
pathize with their position because whenever 
we make an agreement, then there’s an at- 
tempt by some in the Congress to pull them 
back to the right. But we have to find agree- 
ment in the center. 

I will say again, I had a good talk with 
Senator Lott and Speaker Hastert, and I am 
committed to working with them. And I told 
them that I understood they wanted to leave 
town, and I was not trying to keep them here. 
But I was trying to finish the job the Amer- 
ican people sent us here to do and that | 
and our people would be prepared to work 
virtually around the clock to get an agree- 
ment that is consistent with what I pledged 
to the American people and what I believe 
that they want. 


Trade With China 


Q. Mr. President, what is the status of the 
WTO negotiations with China? Have you 
made a new offer to the Chinese, or do you 
still want the deal that you almost had back 
in April? 

The President. Well, a lot of people have 
said we had an agreement in April, and we 
walked away from it because there was oppo- 
sition from the American labor movement. 
I’ve read that a hundred times. That is abso- 
lutely not true. Number one, we didn’t have 
an agreement, and number two, let me re- 
mind you of what the climate was at that 
time. It wasn’t because of what the labor 
leaders were saying. Some of the very people 
now who want the WTO agreement with 
China, at that time were banging away at 
China on a whole wide range of issues, which 
all of you remember very well. So I don’t 
want to go forward implying that we had an 
agreement before because we didn’t. And the 
Chinese say we didn’t. 

Now, I have, as has been reported in the 
press, I have made an effort to restart these 
negotiations. I have told President Jiang that 
I think we ought to go forward. But I don’t 
believe that I can facilitate a successful reso- 
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lution of this by discussing the details in any 
way. I won't agree to anything I don’t believe 
is in the interests of the American people. 
That's all I can tell you. 

And I think that it is in the long-term inter- 
ests of our people and in the interests of an 
open China that is a responsible partner 
in a world in which China will be at some 
point in the 21st century, if it keeps growing, 
the biggest economy in the world—that they 
be part of the rule-based system of global 
trading and investment. 

So I hope that we can work it out. And 
I'll do my best. I do want to say that if we 
could work it out, I am completely com- 
mitted to trying to get passed in the Congress 
permanent normal trading status for China. 
And I do believe that we can prevail now. 
I think there’s a sense in both parties that 
this is a very large issue that is important 
for our Nation’s long-term security and eco- 
nomic well-being. And I will do what I can 
to achieve it. 


Violence in American Life 

Q. Mr. President, when you were briefed 
as you were today on yet another shooting, 
be it in a workplace or a schoolyard, do you 
believe that this has just become something 
fundamental and inevitable in American life, 
or is there something that can be done to 
alter the dynamic? 

The President. Well, I think there are a 
lot of things that can be done. But let me 
say, if you go back over the last 20 years, 
we have had periodic outbursts of shootings 
where more than one person was killed. But 
let’s not forget, 13 of our kids get shot every 
day, killed every day. And just because they 
die one and two at a time in distant places 
or tough neighborhoods, we don’t—and I’m 
not criticizing you, we're almost enured to 
it. I don’t think we understand fully just how 
much more violent the United States is than 
other countries. That’s the point I’m trying 
to make. 

And I don’t want to diminish the agony 
of these two incidents that are truly awful 
or what happened at Columbine or all the 
other schools. But I think we have to ac- 
knowledge the fact that we have been willing 
to tolerate a much higher level of violence 
than we should have. 
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Now, the good news is, in spite of these 
terrible incidents, we have the lowest murder 
rate in 32 years, the lowest overall crime rate 
in 30 years. If you want it to be lower, you 
have to do more of what we have been doing. 
You have to put more community police on 
the street; you have to do more work in the 
schools to teach children to avoid violence; 
and you have to do more to keep guns out 
of the wrong hands. 

What we are doing—and I don’t mean we, 
the Federal Government; I mean we, the 
American people, starting with the police on 
the street and the community leaders—is 
working. We should be not desperate here; 
we should be determined. But every time 
one of these things happens, all I can say 
is what we are doing is working, but we 
haven't done it enough, and we need more 
efforts in the directions that we're going. We 
do not have to tolerate this level Fiat. 


There will never be a time when any soci- 
ety can guarantee that no one will ever kill 
anybody else. And we have, as all of you 


know, well over 200 million guns in our soci- 
ety right now; nobody knows exactly how 
many. But we can do much, much more, 
without er people’s hunting and 
sporting rights, to keep guns out of the wrong 
hands. And we can do more to put more po- 
lice on the street. We can do more to work 
with our children. And we have to do all of 
that. 

But there is no silver bullet here. If people 
are really upset about it, they should ask us 
to do what has brought us to this point. If 
you compare it now with 7 years ago, we’re 
in better shape. If you compare where we 
are now with where any other country in the 
world would find a tolerable level of violence, 
we are not in good shape, and we have to 
do more. 


African and Caribbean Basin Trade 


Q. Mr. President, now that the Senate has 
overcome the delaying tactics, do you expect 
the African trade bill and the enhancement 
of the Caribbean Basin initiative to be passed 
during this term? 

The President. | certainly hope so. There 
is strong bipartisan support for both of those 
things. It’s a way of our being good neigh- 
bors; it’s a way of our being responsible part- 


ners; and it’s very good economics for the 
United States over the long run. 

I would just point out that, with regard 
to our neighbors in the Caribbean and Cen- 
tral America, they have actually suffered an 
unintended consequence of the agreement 
we made with Canada and Mexico because 
there were preferences given to Mexico that 
did not go to them. And so we ought to at 
least put them on equal footing. 

We can do that without being unfair to 
our Mexican neighbors, but we’ve got to be 
good neighbors with the people in the Carib- 
bean and Central America. We don’t want 
to put them in the position where the only 
way they can make a living is to be transit 
points for the drugrunners of the world. And 
this is very important. 

And the Africa trade bill, the potential that 
has to reward the Africans that have good 
government and are following market econo- 
mies is enormous. Some of you went with 
me on my trip to Africa. And I would hope 
that you came out of it with the same feeling 
I did. You go to a place like Uganda, which 
has had the biggest drop in AIDS rates of 
any country in the world, I believe, over the 
last 5 years, showing you what competent, 
well-organized, well-directed countries can 
do because the people are intelligent, they’re 
innovative, they can do all kinds of things. 
And we have a big future in Africa, and I 
think that we owe it to the American people, 
as well as to our world responsibilities, to pass 
both these things. 

I hope they will pass. I was elated that 
the Senate voted to invoke cloture and to 
proceed to the bill, and I'll continue to push 
it. 


1999 Elections 


Q. Mr. President, if in the elections last 
night, the Democrats and Republicans each 
can claim a bit of a victory, how do you ana- 
lyze those results? 

The President. Well, of course, I feel very 
good about it because of what has hap- 
pened—Mississippi was truly historic and 
several other places. And I also feel good be- 
cause in the places where the Republicans 
won, they won by running on education, on 
health care, on economic development, on 
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progressive issues, and entering into a con- 
structive contest of ideas to try to build a 
dynamic center in America. That was the 
analysis even across the river here in Virginia, 
where, basically, the Democrats did well in 
northern Virginia, the Republicans did well 
elsewhere. 

But if you look at the—what is the debate 
about, and it seems to me that the real mes- 
sage coming out of this was that the people 
who offer positive programs that bring peo- 
ple together and move people forward are 
going to get a good hearing from the voters. 
I think that is the message. And that is the 
message that we ought to keep in mind here 
as we try to bring these budget negotiations 
to a successful conclusion. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 4:40 p.m. in the 


Rose Garden at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to President Jiang Zemin of China. 


Message to the House of 


Representatives Returning Without 
Approval the District of Columbia, 
Departments of Labor, Health and 
Human Services, and Education and 
Related Agencies Appropriations Bill 
November 3, 1999 


To the House of Representatives 
I am returning herewith without my ap- 


proval H.R. 3064, the FY 2000 District of 


Columbia and Departments of Labor, Health 
and Human Services, and Education, and 
Related Agencies appropriations bill. 

I am vetoing H.R. 3064 because the bill, 
including the offsets section, is deeply 
flawed. It includes a misguided 0.97 percent 
across-the-board reduction that will hurt ev- 
erything from national defense to education 
and environmental programs. The legislation 
also contains crippling cuts in key education, 
labor, and health priorities and undermines 
our capacity to manage these programs effec- 
tively. The enrolled bill delays the availability 


of $10.9 billion for the National Institutes of 


Health, the Centers for Disease Control, and 
other important health and social services 
programs, resulting in delays in important 
medical research and health services to low- 
income Americans. The bill is clearly unac- 


ceptable. I have submitted a budget that 
would fund these priorities without spending 
the Social Security surplus, and I am com- 
mitted to working with the Congress to iden- 
tify acceptable offsets for additional spending 
for programs that are important to all Ameri- 
cans. 

The bill also fails to fulfill the bipartisan 
commitment to raise student achievement by 
authorizing and financing class size reduc- 
tion. It does not guarantee any continued 
funding for the 29,000 teachers hired with 
FY 1999 funds, or the additional 8,000 teach- 
ers to be hired under my FY 2000 proposal. 
Moreover, the bill language turns the pro- 
gram into a virtual block grant that could be 
spent on vouchers and other unspecified ac- 
tivities. In addition, the bill fails to fund my 
proposed investments in teacher quality by 
not funding Troops to Teachers ($18 million) 
and by cutting $35 million from my request 
for Teacher Quality Enhancement Grants. 
These programs would bring more highly 
qualified teachers into the schools, especially 
in high-poverty, high-need school districts. 

The bill cuts $189 million from my request 
for Title I Education for the Disadvantaged, 
resulting in 300,000 fewer children in low- 
income communities receiving needed serv- 
ices. The bill also fails to improve account- 
ability or help States turn around the lowest- 
performing schools because it does not in- 
clude my proposal to set aside 2.5 percent 
for these purposes. Additionally, the bill pro- 
vides only $300 million for 21st Century 
Community Learning Centers, only half my 
$600 million request. At this level, the con- 
ference report would deny after-school serv- 
ices to more than 400,000 students. 

The bill provides only $180 million for 
GEAR UP, $60 million below my request, 
to help disadvantaged students prepare for 
college beginning in the seventh grade. This 
level would serve nearly 131,000 fewer low- 
income students. In addition, the bill does 
not adequately fund my Hispanic Education 
Agenda. It provides no funds for the Adult 
Education English as a Second Language/ 
Civics Initiative to help limited English pro- 
ficient adults learn English and gain life skills 
necessary for successful citizenship and civil 
participation. The bill underfunds programs 
designed to improve educational outcomes 
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for Hispanic and other minority students, in- 
cluding Bilingual Education, the High School 
Equivalency Program (HEP), the College 
Assistance Migrant Program (CAMP), and 
the Strengthening Historically Black Col- 
leges and Universities program. 

The bill underfunds Education Tech- 
nology programs, including distance learning 
and community technology centers. In par- 
ticular, the bill provides only $10 million to 
community based technology centers, $55 
million below my request. My request would 
provide access to technology in 300 addi- 
tional low-income communities. The bill pro- 
vides $75 million for education research, $34 
million less than my request, and includes 
no funding for the Department of Edu- 
cation’s share of large-scale joint research 
with the National Science Foundation and 
the National Institutes of Health on early 
learning in reading and mathematics, teacher 
preparation, and technology applications. 

The bill does not fund the $53 million I 
requested to provide job finding assistance 
to 241,000 unemployment insurance claim- 
ants. This means that these claimants will re- 
main unemployed longer, costing more in 
benefit payments. The bill also provides only 
$140 million of my $199 million request to 
expand services to job seekers at One-Stop 
centers as recently authorized in the bipar- 
tisan Workforce Investment Act. The bill 
funds $120 million of the $149 million re- 
quested for efforts to improve access to One- 
Stops as well as continued support for elec- 
tronic labor exchange and labor market infor- 
mation. It funds only $20 million of the $50 
million requested for work incentive grants 
to help integrate employment services for 
persons with disabilities into the mainstream 
One-Stop system. 

The bill also does not provide funding for 
Right Track Partnerships (RTP). I requested 
$75 million for this new competitive grant 
program. Designed to help address youth vi- 
olence, RTP would become part of the multi- 
agency Safe Schools/Healthy Students initia- 
tive, expanding it to include a focus on out- 
of-school youth. 

The bill provides $33 million less than my 
request for labor law enforcement agencies, 
denying or reducing initiatives to ensure 
workplace safety, address domestic child 
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labor abuses, encourage equal pay, imple- 
ment new health law, and promote family 
leave. In particular, the bill provides an inad- 
equate level of funding for the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration, cutting it 
by $18 million, or 5 percent below my re- 
quest. 

The bill also fails to provide adequate 
funding for the Bureau of International 
Labor Affairs (ILAB). The bill funds ILAB 
at $50 million, $26 million below my request. 
The bill would prevent ILAB from carrying 
out my proposal to work through the Inter- 
national Labor Organization to help devel- 
oping countries establish core labor stand- 
ards, an essential step towards leveling the 
playing field for American workers. 

The bill’s funding level for the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is $11 million less than my 
request. The enrolled bill denies three im- 
portant increases that would: (1) improve the 
Producer Price Index, which measures 
wholesale prices; (2) improve measures of 
labor productivity in the service sector; and, 
(3) improve the Employment Cost Index, 
used to help set wage levels and guide anti- 
inflation policy. It also denies funding for a 
study of racial discrimination in labor mar- 
kets. 

The bill denies my request for $10 million 
to fund AgNet, even though the Senate in- 
cluded report language that supports AgNet 
in concept. AgNet, an Internet-based labor 
exchange, would facilitate the recruitment of 
agricultural workers by growers and the 
movement of agricultural workers to areas 
with employment needs. 

The bill would cut the Social Services 
Block Grant (SSBG) by $209 million below 
FY 1999 and $680 million below my request. 
The SSBG serves some of the most vulner- 
able families, providing child protection and 
child welfare services for millions of children. 
In addition, the failure to provide the Sen- 
ate’s level of $2 billion in advance appropria- 
tions for the Child Care and Development 
Block Grant would mean 220,000 fewer chil- 
dren receiving child care assistance in FY 
2001. The bill also fails to fund my National 
Family Caregiver Support program, which 
would provide urgently needed assistance to 
250,000 families caring for older relatives. 
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By funding the Title X Family Planning 
program at last year’s level, family planning 
clinics would be unable to extend com- 
prehensive reproductive health care services 
to an additional 500,000 clients who are nei- 
ther Medicaid-eligible nor insured. The bill 
also fails to fund the Health Care Access for 
the Uninsured Initiative, which would enable 


the development of integrated systems of 


care and address service gaps within these 
systems. 

The bill fails to fully fund several of the 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention’s 
(CDC) critical public health programs, in- 
cluding: 

e childhood immunizations (—$44 mil- 
lion), so that approximately 300,000 
children may not receive the full com- 
plement of recommended childhood 
vaccinations; 
infectious diseases (—$36 million), 
which will impair CDC’s ability to inves- 
tigate outbreaks of diseases such as the 
West Nile virus in New York; 
domestic HIV prevention (—$4 mil- 
lion); 
race and health demonstrations (—$5 
million), which will impair better under- 
standing of how to reduce racial dispari- 
ties in health; and, 
health statistics (— $10 million) for key 
data collection activities such as the Na- 
tional Health and Nutrition Examina- 
tion Survey and health information on 
racial and ethnic population groups. 

The Congress has failed to fund any of the 
$59 million increase I requested for the 
Mental Health Block Grant, which would di- 
minish States’ capacity to serve the mentally 
ill. 

In addition, the Congress has underfunded 
my request for the Substance Abuse Block 
Grant by $30 million, and has underfunded 
other substance abuse treatment grants by 
a total of $45 million. These reductions 
would widen the treatment gap in FY 2000 
and jeopardize the Federal Government's 
ability to meet the National Drug Control 
Strategy performance target to reduce the 
drug treatment gap by 50 percent by FY 
2007. 

The bill provides only half of the $40 mil- 


lion requested for graduate education at 
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Children’s Hospitals, which play an essential 
role in education the Nation’s physicians, 
training 25 percent of pediatricians and over 
half of many pediatric subspecialists. 

The bill underfunds the Congressional 
Black Caucus’ AIDS Initiative in the Public 
Health and Social Services Emergency Fund 
by $15 million, thereby reducing current ef- 
forts to prevent the spread of HIV. By not 
fully funding this program, the scope of HIV/ 
AIDS prevention, education, and outreach 
activities available to slow the spread of HIV/ 
AIDS in minority communities will be more 
limited. 

The bill fails to fund Health Care Financ- 
ing Administration (HCFA) program man- 
agement adequately. These reductions would 
severely impede HCFA’s ability to ensure 
the quality of nursing home care through the 
Nursing Home Initiative. The bill does not 
adequately fund the request for 
Medicare+Choice user fees. This decrease 
would force HCFA to scale back the National 
Medicare Education Campaign. The Con- 
gress has not passed the proposed user fees 
totaling $194.5 million that could free up re- 
sources under the discretionary caps for edu- 
cation and other priorities. 

The bill includes a provision that would 
prevent funds from being used to administer 
the Medicare+Choice Competitive Pricing 
Demonstration Project in Kansas and Ari- 
zona. These demonstrations which are sup- 
ported by MEDPAC and other independent 
health policy experts, were passed by the 
Congress as part of the Balanced Budget Act 
in order to provide valuable information re- 
garding the use of competitive pricing meth- 
odologies in Medicare. The information that 
we could learn from these demonstrations is 
particularly relevant as we consider the im- 
portant task of reforming Medicare. 

The bill contains a highly objectionable 
provision that would delay the implementa- 
tion of HHS’ final Organ Procurement and 
Transplantation rule for 90 days. This rule, 
which was strongly validated by an Institute 
of Medicine report, provides a more equi- 
table system of treatment for over 63,000 
Americans waiting for an organ transplant; 
its implementation would likely prevent the 
deaths of hundreds of Americans. Since al- 
most 5,000 people die each year waiting for 
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an organ transplant, we must be allowed to 
move forward on this issue and implement 
the rule without further delay. 

The bill does not provide any of the $9.5 
million I requested for HHS’ Office of the 
General Counsel and Departmental Appeals 
Board to handle legal advice, regulations re- 
view, and litigation support, and to conduct 
hearings and issue decisions on nursing home 
enforcement cases as part of my Nursing 
Home Initiative. This would increase the 
backlog of nursing home appeals and impair 
Federal oversight of nursing home quality 
and safety standards. A reduction in funds 
for enforcement is inconsistent with the con- 
cerns that the GAO and the Congress have 
raised about this issue. 

The bill cuts funds to counter bioter- 
rorism. It funds less than half my request 
for CDC’s stockpile, limiting the amount of 
vaccines, antibiotics, and other medical sup- 
plies that can be stockpiled to deploy in the 
event of a chemical or biological attack. In 
addition, the bill does not include $13.4 mil- 
lion for critical FDA expedited regulatory re- 
view/approval of pharmaceuticals to combat 
chemical and biological agent weapons. 

The bill provides full funding of $350 mil- 
lion in FY 2002 for the Corporation for Pub- 
lic Broadcasting. However, the bill provides 
only $10 million of the $20 million requested 
for the digital transition initiative in FY 2000. 
This funding is required to help the public 
broadcasting system meet the Federal dead- 
line to establish digital broadcasting capa- 
bility by May 1, 2003. 

The enrolled bill delays the availability of 
$10.9 billion of funding until September 29, 
2000. While modest levels of delayed obliga- 
tions could potentially be sustained without 
hurting the affected programs, the levels in 
the enrolled bill are excessive, resulting in 
delays in NIH research grants, delays in 
CDC immunizations for children, and delays 
in the delivery of health services to low in- 
come Americans through community health 
centers and rural health clinics. 

The bill also seriously underfunds critical 
Departmental management activities in the 
Departments of Labor and Education and 
the Social Security Administration (SSA). For 
Education, these reductions would hamstring 
efforts to replace the Department's account- 
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ing system and undermine the new Perform- 
ance-Based Organization’s plans to stream- 
line and modernize student aid computer 
systems. Reductions to the Department of 
Labor (DOL) would undercut the agency’s 
ability to comply with the requirements of 
the Clanger-Cohen and Computer Security 
Acts, adjudicate contested claims in several 
of its benefits programs, and examine and 
update the 1996 study on Family and Med- 
ical leave policies. For SSA, the reductions 
would result in significantly longer waiting 
times for disability applicants and millions of 
individuals who visit SSA field offices. 

In adopting an across-the-board reduction, 
the Congress has abdicated its responsibility 
to make tough choices. Governing is about 
making choices and selecting priorities that 
will serve the national interest. By choosing 
an across-the-board cut, the Congress has 
failed to meet that responsibility. 

This across-the-board cut would result in 
indiscriminate reductions in important areas 
such as education, the environment, and law 
enforcement. In addition, this cut would 
have an adverse impact on certain national 
security programs. The indiscriminate nature 
of the cut would require a reduction of over 
$700 million for military personnel, which 
would require the military services to make 
cuts in recruiting and lose up to 48,000 mili- 
tary personnel. 

In adopting this cost-saving technique, the 
Congress is asserting that it will not have to 
dip into the Social Security surplus. How- 
ever, this cut does not eliminate the need 
to dip into the Social Security surplus. 

For these reasons, this across-the-board 
cut is not acceptable. 

In addition to the specific program cuts 
and the 0.97 percent across-the-board reduc- 
tion, the bill contains a $121 million reduc- 
tion in salaries and expenses for the agencies 
funded by this bill, exacerbating the prob- 
lems caused by the bill’s underfunding of 
critical Departmental management activities. 
if, for example, the $121 million reduction 
were allocated proportionately across all 
agencies funded in the Labor/HHS/Edu- 
cation bill, HHS would have to absorb an 
approximately $55 million reduction to its 
salaries and expenses accounts, Labor would 
be cut by about $14 million, Education by 
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about $5 million, and SSA by some $45 mil- 
lion. This would dramatically affect the deliv- 
ery of essential human services and edu- 
cation programs and the protection of em- 
ployees in the workplace. 

With respect to the District of Columbia 
component of the bill, 1 am pleased that the 
majority and minority in the Congress were 


able to come together to pass a version of 


the District of Columbia Appropriations Bill 
that I would sign if presented to me sepa- 
rately and as it is currently constructed. 
While I continue to object to remaining rid- 
ers, some of the highly objectionable provi- 
sions that would have intruded upon local 
citizens’ right to make decisions about local 
matters have been modified from previous 
versions of the bill. That is a fair compromise. 
We will continue to strenuously urge the 

Congress to keep such riders off of the FY 
2001 D.C. a Bill. 

I commend the Congress for providing the 
Federal funds I requested for the District 
of Columbia. The bill includes essential fund- 
ing for District Courts and Corrections and 
the D.C. Offender Supervision Agency and 
provides requested funds for a new tuition 
assistance program for District of Columbia 
residents. The bill also includes funding to 
promote the adoption of children in the Dis- 
trict’s foster care system, to support the Chil- 
dren’s National Medical Center, to assist the 
Metropolitan Police Department in elimi- 
nating open-air drug trafficking i in the Dis- 
trict, and for drug testing and treatment, 
among other programs. However, I continue 
to object to remaining riders that violate the 
principles of home rule. 

I look forward to working with the Con- 
gress to craft an appropriations bill that I can 
support, and to passage of one that will facili- 
tate our shared objectives. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
November 3, 1999. 


Statement on District of Columbia 
Appropriations Legislation 
November 3, 1999 


After bipartisan negotiations to resolve the 
District of Columbia appropriations bill, 
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Congress and my administration agreed to 
provide essential funding for the District 
while modifying some of the most objection- 
able provisions infringing on the rights of 
local citizens to make decisions about local 
matters—the principle of home rule. 

I would have signed this legislation, but 
the House attached to it highly objectionable 
legislation that would have failed to fund im- 
portant priorities in education, health, and 
other areas and would have resulted in an 
across-the-board cut in funding for important 
programs from defense and veterans’ pro- 
grams to education, law enforcement, and 
the environment. 

Unfortunately, the House voted today on 
a replacement DC bill that runs contrary to 
the earlier bipartisan agreement and under- 
cuts the progress that has been made for the 
benefit of the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The consensus bill on the District 
passed by both Houses remains acceptable 
to me, and I would sign it if it were presented 
as a stand-alone bill or unattached to objec- 
tionable legislation. I urge Congress to act 
for the benefit of the citizens of the District 
and our Nation’s Capital by sending me the 
agreed-upon legislation, unencumbered by 
objectionable legislation or provisions. 


Statement on the Verdict in the 
Matthew Shepard Murder Trial 


November 3, 1999 


Today’s verdict closes a chapter in the 
tragic story of the killing of Matthew 
Shepard. Although the verdict cannot bring 
Matthew back, perhaps it will bring some 
sense of closure to Dennis and Judy Shepard, 
as well as other family and friends of Mat- 
thew. The First Lady and I offer our prayers 
for them and our hope that their memories 
of Matthew’s life will sustain them in the dif- 
ficult time ahead. 

The verdict is a dramatic statement that 
we are determined to have a tolerant, law- 
abiding nation that celebrates our differences 
rather than despising them. Our Nation must 
unite in outrage against hate-based violence. 
We cannot surrender to those on the fringe 
of our society who lash out at those who are 
different. Their crimes impose a particular 
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cost on society by tearing at the social fabric. 
It is my continued hope that together, as a 
nation, we will work to repair that fabric. 


Statement on Patients’ Bill of Rights 
Legislation 
November 3, 1999 


Today's overwhelming vote in the House 
is an encouraging step toward passage of a 
strong, enforceable Patients’ Bill of Rights. 
Unfortunately, the House Republican leader- 
ship is seeking to defeat the will of the 
House—now expressed clearly for a second 
time—by refusing to appoint conferees who 
support this legislation. Despite the leader- 
ship’s action, the message of the House vote 
to the conference could not be more clear: 
Reject the false promise of the Senate-passed 
bill and send me the bipartisan measure that 
delivers the real protections that patients de- 
serve. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Australia-United 
States Agreement on Technology for 
the Separation of Isotopes of 
Uranium by Laser Excitation With 
ranean 


November 3, 1999 
To the Congress of the United States 

I am pleased to transmit to the Congress, 
pursuant to sections 123 b. and 123 d. of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 2153(b), (d)), the text of a proposed 
Agreement for Cooperation Between the 
United States of America and Australia Con- 
cerning Technology for the Separation of Iso- 
topes of Uranium by Laser Excitation, with 
accompanying annexes and agreed minute. 
I am also pleased to transmit my written ap- 
proval, authorization, and determination con- 
cerning the Agreement, and an unclassified 
Nuclear Proliferation Assessment Statement 
(NPAS) concerning the Agreement. (In ac- 
cordance with section 123 of the Act, as 
amended by title XII of the Foreign Affairs 
Reform and Restructuring Act of 1998 (Pub- 
lic Law 105-277), a classified annex to the 
NPAS, prepared by the Secretary of State 
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in consultation with the Director of Central 
Intelligence, summarizing relevant classified 
information, will be submitted to the Con- 
gress separately.) The joint memorandum 
submitted to me by the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Energy, which includes 
a summary of the provisions of the Agree- 
ment and the views of the Nuclear » sion 
latory Commission, is also enclosed. 

A U.S. company and an Australian com- 
pany have entered into a contract jointly to 
develop and evaluate the commercial poten- 
tial of a particular uranium enrichment proc- 
ess (known as the “SILEX” process) invented 
by the Australian company. If the commer- 
cial viability of the process is demonstrated, 
the U.S. company may adopt it to enrich ura- 
nium for sale to U.S. and foreign utilities for 
use as reactor fuel. 

Research on and development of the new 
enrichment process may require transfer 
from the United States to Australia of tech- 
nology controlled by the United States as 
sensitive nuclear technology or Restricted 
Data. Australia exercises similar controls on 
the transfer of such technology outside Aus- 
tralia. There is currently in force an Agree- 
ment Between the United States of America 
and Australia Concerning Peaceful Uses of 
Nuclear Energy, signed at Canberra July 5, 
1979 (the “1979 Agreement”). However, the 
1979 Agreement does not permit transfers 
of sensitive nuclear technology and Re- 
stricted Data between the parties unless spe- 
cifically provided for by an amendment or 
by a separate agreement. 

Accordingly, the United States and Aus- 
tralia have negotiated, as a complement to 
the 1979 Agreement, a specialized agree- 
ment for peaceful nuclear cooperation to 
provide the necessary legal basis for transfer 
of the relevant technology between the two 
countries for peaceful purposes. 

The proposed Agreement provides for co- 
operation between the parties and authorized 
persons within their respective jurisdictions 
in research on and development of the 
SILEX process (the particular process for the 
separation of isotopes of uranium by laser ex- 
citation). The Agreement permits the trans- 
fer for peaceful purposes from Australia to 
the United States and from the United States 
to Australia, subject to the nonproliferation 
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conditions and controls set forth in the 
Agreement, of Restricted Data, sensitive nu- 
clear technology, sensitive nuclear facilities, 
and major critical components of such facili- 
ties, to the extent that these relate to the 
SILEX technology. 

The nonproliferation conditions and con- 
trols required by the Agreement are the 
standard conditions and controls required by 
section 123 of the Atomic Energy Act, as 
amended by the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Act of 1978 (NNPA), for all new U.S. agree- 
ments for peaceful nuclear cooperation. 
These include safeguards, a guarantee of no 
explosive or military use, a guarantee of ade- 
quate physical protection, and rights to ap- 
prove re-transfers, enrichment, reprocessing, 
other alterations in form or content, and stor- 
age. The Agreement contains additional de- 
tailed provisions for the protection of sen- 
sitive nuclear technology, Restricted Data, 
sensitive nuclear facilities, and major critical 
components of such facilities transferred 
pursuant to it. 

Material, facilities, and technology subject 
to the Agreement may not be used to 
produce highly enriched uranium without 
further agreement of the parties. 

The Agreement also provides that co- 
operation under it within the territory of Aus- 
tralia will be limited to research on and de- 
velopment of SILEX technology, and will not 
be for the purpose of constructing a uranium 
enrichment facility in Australia unless pro- 
vided for by an amendment to the Agree- 
ment. The United States would treat any 
such amendment as a new agreement pursu- 
ant to section 123 of the Atomic Energy Act, 
including the requirement for congressional 
review. 

Australia is in the forefront of nations sup- 
porting international efforts to prevent the 
spread of nuclear weapons to additional 
countries. It is a party to the Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear W eapons 
(NPT) and has an agreement with the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) for 
the application of full-scope safeguards to its 
nuclear program. It subscribes to the Nuclear 
Supplier Group (NSG) Guidelines, which set 
forth standards for the responsible export of 
nuclear commodities for peaceful use, and 
to the Zangger (NPT Exporters) Committee 
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Guidelines, which oblige members to require 
the application of IAEA safeguards on nu- 
clear exports to nonnuclear weapons states. 
In addition, Australia is a party to the Con- 
vention on the Physical Protection of Nuclear 
Material, whereby it has agreed to apply 
international standards of physical protection 
to the storage and transport of nuclear mate- 
rial under its jurisdiction or control 

The proposed Agreement with Australia 
has been negotiated in accordance with the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and 
other applicable law. In my judgment, it 
meets all statutory requirements and will ad- 
vance the nonproliferation, foreign policy, 
and commercial interests of. the United 
States. 

A consideration in interagency delibera- 
tions on the Agreement was the potential 
consequences of the Agreement for U.S. 
military needs. If SILEX technology is suc- 
cessfully developed and becomes oper- 
ational, then all material produced by and 
through this technology would be precluded 
from use in the U.S. nuclear weapons and 
naval nuclear propulsion programs. Further- 
more, all other military uses of this material, 
such as tritium production and material test- 
ing, would also not be possible because of 
the assurances given to the Government of 
Australia. Yet, to ensure the enduring ability 
of the United States to meet its common de- 
fense and security needs, the United States 
must maintain its military nuclear capabili- 
ties. Recognizing this requirement and the 
restrictions being placed on the SILEX tech- 
nology, the Department of Energy will mon- 
itor closely the development of SILEX but 
ensure that alternative uranium enrichment 
technologies are available to meet the re- 
quirements for national security. 

I have considered the views and rec- 
ommendations of the interested agencies in 
reviewing the proposed Agreement and have 
determined that its performance will pro- 
mote, and will not constitute an unreasonable 
risk to, the common defense and security. 
Accordingly, I have approved the Agreement 
and authorized its execution and urge that 
the Congress give it favorable consideration. 

Because this Agreement meets all applica- 
ble requirements of the Atomic Energy Act, 
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as amended, for agreements for peaceful nu- 
clear cooperation, I am transmitting it to the 
Congress without exempting it from any re- 
quirement contained in section 123 a. of that 
Act. This transmission shall constitute a sub- 
mittal for purposes of both sections 123 b. 
and 123 d. of the Atomic Energy Act. My 
Administration is prepared to begin imme- 
diately the consultations with the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee and House Inter- 
national Relations Committee as provided in 
section 123 b. Upon completion of the 30- 
day continuous session period provided for 
in section 123 b., the 60-day continuous ses- 
sion period provided for in section 123 d. 
shall commence. 
William J. Clinton 

The White House, 

November 3, 1999. 


Remarks in a Discussion With 
Project GRAD Students at Malcolm 
X Shabazz High School in Newark, 
New Jersey 

November 4, 1999 


The President. You know Senator Lau- 
tenberg, Congressman Payne, your Mayor 
James. 

Jayson, don’t you think you ought to intro- 

duce Mr. Katz to these people? 
[At this point, New Jersey Nets player Jayson 
Williams made brief remarks and introduced 
Nets co-owner Lewis Katz, who also made 
brief remarks. | 

The President. Tell us about this Project 
GRAD program—anybody want to tell me 
about it? Go ahead. 

Student. Project GRAD is a scholarship 
program that guarantees you a $6,000 schol- 
arship. 

The President. If you do what? 

Student. If you maintain a 2.5 grade point 
average, and you have to take two summer 
institute college preps for two summers. And 
you have to go to Malcolm X Shabazz for 
4 years and graduate within that 4 years. You 
can’t do it in 5 years but 4 years. You have 
to take college preparatory courses. 

The President. So harder courses 
summer schools? 


; and two 
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Student. Not harder courses, it’s like col- 
lege prep. 

Student. We also have to take 40 hours 
of community service in our 4 years. We can 

take 10 hours a year—we can do how many 
hours that we can do in our 4 years. 

The President. What community service 
are you doing? 

Student. Me, I’m a freshman, so—— 

The President. You haven't started yet. 
Do you think the community service require- 
ment is a good thing? 

Students. Yes, yes. 

The President. In the State of Maryland, 
Maryland is the only State in America where 
you have to do community service as a re- 
quirement. It’s like taking. American history 
or English or whatever. It’s like a require- 
ment for getting your high school diploma. 
And it’s a requirement to be in this program. 

Are you in the band? 

Student. Yes. 

The President. What's your instrument? 

Student. Trumpet. 

The President. Good. How long have you 
been playing? 

Student. Six years. 

The President. That's great. It’s not quite 
as big a thrill as Jayson Williams, maybe, but 

also got to—I spent a lot of time with 
Wynton Marsalis. He’s the only musician, I 
think, in the world who is both the greatest 
jazz musician and the greatest classical musi- 
cian on his instrument. Good guy. 

What else do you want to tell me about 
this program? 


[At this point, the program continued. | 


The President. Is there a limit to the 
number of young people who can be in the 
program in this high school? 

Student. No. You just have to meet all 
the requirements. 

The President. So anybody who meets the 
requirements can be in the program? 

Student. Yes. 


[At this point, the program continued. | 


The President. How long has this pro- 
gram been going on, do you know? 

Student. This is the third year. This will 
be the third year. 
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The President. Are there three groups of 


people who have already graduated from 
high school? 

Students. No 

The President. You're the first. Just jun- 
iors. And how many juniors are in the pro- 
gram? Most of them? And do you think 100 
percent of the juniors in the program will 
go to college? 

Student. Yes. 


[At this point, the program continued. | 


The President. Is Bob Milliken here? Mr. 
Milliken started the Communities In Schools 
program—how long ago now? He’s been 
working at this for 25 years, and over 15 years 
ago, when I was Governor of Arkansas, he 
came to Arkansas, and he put some of—the 
program started off in big cities like Newark, 
and then he put them in small towns and 
rural areas, too. It’s a wonderful thing. Peo- 
ple that commit their lives to this are real 
heroes in my opinion. 


[At this point, the program continued. | 


The President. What you're doing is bet- 
ter, I think, it’s more comprehe nsive. We 
couldn't afford nationally to put it in every- 
where. What we’re doing I think can be used 
also by you. This GEAR UP program is one 
that Congress adopted last year that was de- 
veloped based on a model that colleges in 
Philadelphia had pioneered, and the Con- 
gressman from Philadelphia, Chakah Fattah, 
got Mr. Payne and Senator Lautenberg and 
others to help, and we passed a program that 
basically provides funds to help college stu- 
dents go in with junior high school kids, mid- 
dle school kids, and say, “Look, you've got 
a guarantee of going to college if you make 
your grades, and we'll help you.” And then 
the colleges come in and tutor and mentor 
the kids and work with them wherever we 
have this. 

This is better because it works from the 
beginning of school all the way up. But any- 
thing we can do, it seems to me, to make 
every young person know that college is a 
real possibility if they stay in school and do 
the work and learn the subjects I think are 
very important. 
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How does the scholarship program work? 
Where does the money come from? Do you 
put up the $6,000 for all the kids? 

William M. Freeman. It’s not just Lucent 
Technologies, Mr. President. It’s a combina- 
tion of a lot of things together. And we give 
$1,000 the first year, $1,000 the second, 
$2,000 the third, and $2,000 the fourth year. 
And that’s reserved for each child from when 
you start out. And we committed over 12 
years, so that the first kindergarten class is 
guaranteed when they graduate, from that 
year through 12. 

The President. And you can calculate 
based on your family income whether you 
can also get a Pell grant. And they get it over 
and above, don’t they? 

Mr. Freeman. Yes, no matter what, they 
get that. 

The President. And whether you're eligi- 
ble for college loans and all that. Those of 
you who have families who can help, they're 
also entitled to a $1,500 tax credit for what 
they pay towards your college education. So 


if you get the scholarship and the Pell grant 
and your family puts up $1,500, they can get 
the money back from their taxes. 

So if you put it all together now, we pretty 
much open the doors of college to everybody. 


[At this point, the program continued. | 


The President. | was out in Los Angeles 
the other day, the first one of these tours 
we took called the new market tour, trying 
to get more investment into our cities. And 
I went to this program where young people 
like you who were interested in automotive 
engineering were designing their own cars 
by computer. And they had this software pro- 
gram where they could manage—the pro- 
gram would allow them to drive their cars 
and see how their design worked when they 
took sharp curves at high speeds, how they 
handled crashes, how they did everything. It 
was an amazing thing. 

By the time you go to school on this, you 
could do the whole thing on a computer with 
a software program to figure out how to build 
the cars of the future. They’ re stronty build- 
ing automobile: 
example, with composite sanatiele, that is, 
not all steel. And I went to the Detroit Auto 
Show, and they can build cars now that weigh 
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500 to 1,000 pounds less than the normal 
car, but that don’t get hurt anymore in crash- 
es. 

They've always been able to make real 
light cars to get high mileage and be efficient, 
but they’ve been more dangerous. And now 
the materials are being developed so that we 
can make very light cars which are much 
more energy-efficient, pollute the atmos- 
phere a lot better, and which don’t get—if 
anything, they’re safer in collisions and crash- 
es. 

So it will be very exciting. By the time you 
get into that, we'll be doing things with trans- 
portation we can’t even imagine now. And 
to avoid traffic jams, you'll be able to put 
a little computer program in your car and 
just program it, and your car will take you 
wherever it’s necessary to avoid the traffic, 
which, for people that live highly con- 
gested areas will be a welcome development. 
You may be the most popular person in your 
class. [Laughter] 


(At this point, the program continued. | 


The President. \'ll tell you, one great 
thing about our country is that, of all the 
countries in the world, we have the best sys- 
tem of undergraduate college education. And 
so, the good news for you is that we have— 
there are literally probably 300 schools 
America, maybe more, where you can get a 
world-class undergraduate education in a 
whole lot of different areas, which means that 
it’s a good thing to have it in your mind where 
you want to go to school, but you also should 
remember that you've got a lot of options, 
and you can’t lose. So it’s not like—if you 
think you want to go one place, and it doesn’t 
work out there, and you get a better deal 
somewhere else, you really should know that 
America has—we’re so blessed. We've got 
this wonderful, wonderful system of under- 
graduate education and colleges where there 
are literally hundreds of good choices. So 
you'll all do well. 

And I just want to thank you for what 
you're doing with your lives and what an ex- 
ample you're setting for other young people 
in this community. I hope my coming here 
will give this program and you some nation- 
wide publicity so more schools will set up 
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things like this, because this is really wonder- 
ful. 
Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:45 a.m. in the 
library. In his remarks, he referred to Mayor 
Sharpe James; jazz musician Wynton Marsalis; and 
former Gov. William E. Milliken, of Michigan, 
founder and president, Communities In Schools, 
Inc. William M. Freeman is president and chief 
executive officer, Bell Atlantic-New Jersey. The 
transcript released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary also included the remarks of Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Katz. A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of these remarks 


Remarks to the Community in 
Newark 
November 4, 1999 


Thank you. Let me begin by saying that, 
as an old school musician, I appreciate the 
band being here today and playing for us. 
Thank you very much. 

Secretary Herman, 
for your introduction; 


thank you very much 
and my good friend 


Mayor Sharpe James—I told Jayson, when 
Mayor James was talking, I said, “You know, 
I really like Sharpe. He never loses his enthu- 


siasm. He’s always out there pumping, and 
you need that for leadership, to make some- 
thing go.” 

I thank Secretary Herman for her leader- 
ship. Secretary Slater, thank you for being 
here. Your principal, Lanni Paschall, better? 
The third time I'll get it perfect. Your super- 
intendent, Marion Bolden, thank you for 
being here. Senator Lautenberg, Congress- 
man Payne, who used to—Don Payne used 
to teach and coach at this school, and we 
thank him for being here. 

I am also joine ad by Congressmen John 
Larson from Connecticut and “Paul Kanjorski 
from Pennsylvania. We thank them for being 
here. And I’m especially honored by the 
presence here today of a man who believes 
passionately in this cause and has worked on 
trying to give all of our children a better fu- 
ture, your former Governor and my former 
colleague, Governor Tom Kean, now the 
president for a university. Thank you for 
being here, sir. 

I want to thank Lew Katz, who will speak 
in a moment; and Ray Chambers the owners 
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of the Nets and partners in the Yankees. Ray 
Chambers has been a real guardian angel of 
this city. He’s never forgotten where he came 
from, and I thank Ray and Lew, and I'll have 
more to say about that in a minute. I thank 
Jayson W illiams and the New Jersey Nets for 
bei sing here today. 


You know, I thought I was a reasonably 


tall person until—[laughte »r|—Bob Lanier of 


the NBA met me at the airport. And Paul 

Tagliabue, the NFL Commissioner, is here. 
He used to actually play basketball, and he 
feels short on this stage today. Wendy Lewis, 
from major league baseball, is here. Bill 
Milliken, from Communities In Schools, 
which has been active here. 

And we have some business leaders here: 
the CEO of Prudential, Art Ryan; COSTCO 
co-founder, Bob Craves; AT&T Network 
Services president, Frank Ianna; Bell Atlantic 
New Jersey president, Bill Freeman; Lucent 
general counsel, Richard Rawson. I thank all 
them for being here. 

And Id like to introduce some of the other 
people who came here with me. First of all, 
a man who has believed in bringing economic 
opportunity to the poor communities of our 
country for many, many years and has 
worked for it, Reverend Jesse Jackson. Make 
him feel welcome here. [Applause] I'd like 
to thank Al From, from the Democratic 
Leadership Council; Hugh Price, from the 
Urban League; and Maria Echaveste, my 
Deputy Chief of Staff; and Gene Sperling, 
my national economic counselor. All of them 
have played a role in this day. 

Now, I want to be brief here because I 
want you to hear from all the people who 
really came to tell you what they're going to 
do to give more of our children a better fu- 
ture. But let me say, I am honored to be 
here, at Malcolm X Shabazz High School. | 
am honored to be a part of this day. 

We got the day off to a great start because 
I just met with a number of the Project 
GRAD scholars. And let me say that this is 
an unbelievable program. For those of you 
who are here who don’t know what it stands 
for, it means, “graduation really achieves 
dreams.” And thanks to all the companies 
that have worked on it and the Communities 
In Schools program and the people here in 
the school, all these young people will have 
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the guarantee that they can go on to college 
if they make their grades, they do community 
service, they take the right courses, and they 
make the right life choices. That’s the kind 
of opportunity we need for every single child 
in the United States of America, and I thank 
you for giving it to these young people. 

Last July, I went around America to a lot 
of places that haven’t participated yet in our 
economic recovery, the hills of Appalachia, 
the rural Mississippi Delta, the Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservation in South Dakota, the 
inner cities of East St. Louis and Phoenix 
and Watts. 

The whole idea was to say to the rest of 
America, “Look, we’ve got the lowest unem- 
ployment in 30 years, over 19 million new 
jobs, the lowest African-American and His- 
panic unemployment ever recorded, a 20- 
year low in poverty, a 30-year low in the wel- 
fare rolls, a 30-year low in the crime rates. 
If we can’t now face the fact that in spite 
of all this prosperity there are neighbor- 
hoods, there are people, there are place s that 
our economic recovery has still not touched 
and left behind, we will never get around 
to dealing with this. 

Now is the time to say the rest of America 
should be part of our prosperity, and they're 
our next great economic opportunity, ‘the 
new markets of the 21st centyry. That was 
the purpose of the July trip. This is the sec- 
ond new markets tour. This time, we’re fo- 
cusing not only where to find potential but 
how to turn that potential in our inner cities 
and our rural areas into long-term economic 
partnerships. And there is no better place for 
America to look than right here in Newark. 

Newark went through a terrible period of 
economic decline and along with it, a lot of 
the social problems that inevitably occur 
when people can’t get up and make a decent 
living every day to support their families. But 
look what's going on now: the young people 
being helpe od in Project GRAD; the unbeliev- 
able performing arts center that I visited last 
March here; Ray Chambers and Lewis Katz, 
the commitment to have the Nets here in 
Newark and to dedicate nearly 40 percent 
of the profits of the enterprise to reinvesting 
in this community, its children, and its fu- 
ture. We can see it in the Newark Alliance 
and the New Community Corporation. 
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there’s still a lot of things that 
need to be done here. You need more jobs 
and new businesses and more opportunity 
and hope and more reconstruction. But wow, 
what a start you have made. 


Of course, 


And I can see it, most importantly, in the 
lives of those young people that I met with 
this morning from the Project GRAD group. 
And I went around and asked them all, where 
are you going to go to college? What are you 
going to study? What are 
with your life? And they all had an answer. 
And they're young; maybe they'll change 
their minds along the way. But the point is, 
they know. 
you who've been involved in this effort—that 
they can go to college and they can live their 
dreams, that they can have a chance in Amer- 
ica. 

That's all any of these great athletes were 
given, ac hance. There are a lot of guys this 
tall that aren’t playing basketball. They got 
a chance, and they made the most of it. And 
that’s what we ought to offer to every child 
and to every adult and to every community 
and every neighborhood in this entire coun- 
try. And I will say again, 
this now, 
perity, 
is the 


you going to do 


if we cannot do 
at the time of our greatest pros- 
we will never get around to it. Now 
time to create new markets in every 


place that has not yet been in the strong sun- 
shine of this economic recovery. 

You know, we can do part of it with the 
Government, and I'll say more about that in 
a minute. But I think that people can make 


the most difference, visionaries like Ray 
Chambers and Lew Katz, who have seen that 
a sports team can not only thrill people while 
the game is going on but actually share the 
rewards of their popular support with the 
communities in which they live. This is an 
astonishing thing that they have done. I want 
all of you to hear me: This is an astonishing 
thing that they have done. 

And if every franchise in America would 
follow that lead, and some of the other things 
you re going to hear about in a minute, 
America would be a very different place. I 
have seen Jayson Williams dedicate so much 
of his time to being a role model for our 
young people and helping our young people, 
and more and more of our athletes are doing 
this. 


They know —because of those of 
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But the Nets have found a way to do it 
on a systematic and widespread basis that can 
change the lives of hundreds of people, 
maybe thousands of people, maybe the whole 
future of this community. And this is an 
amazing thing. Because what we want to do 
in America is to find a way for people to 
do well and to do good. And we always find 
that the more good we do, the more those 
of us who are fortunate do well. But they 
are living it, and they are living it with a plan, 
with a system. They worked the plan, and 
they have good pe ople who believe in it. And 
we need to do that everywhere. 

Sports teams everywhere can make a dif- 
ference. They can site their stadiums in 
urban areas as part of a comprehensive com- 
munity economic development plan. They 
can set up me ntoring partne rships with their 
suppliers to help small and minority-owned 
businesses get in the game of doing business. 
They can reach out to young people and lead 
them on a path to college and a better life. 

So today we are here, as much as anything 
else, to challenge all the sports teams in 
America to listen to and match the path- 
breaking commitment of Lewis Katz, of Ray 
Chambers, of Paul Tagliabue, of the others 
from other athletic organizations who will 
speak to you ina few minutes. 

Think about the obligations owed to peo- 
ple in your city. Go beyond making appear- 
ances for good causes to change the cause 
for everyone in your community. Make in- 
vestment in your community second only in 
your priorities to bringing home the cham- 
pionship trophy. That way, every single 
sports team in America can be a true cham- 
pion for the children and the future of our 
country. 

I also want to briefly thank some of the 
other businesses represented here today for 
what they're doing. But let me just mention 
it, because if every business in America cop- 
ied them, this would be a very different and 
better country. Prudential, one of the oldest 
and most generous corporate citizens in 
Newark, has just approved a $2’ million 
grant to help young people gain vital manage- 
ment skills. Yes, give them a hand. [Ap- 
plause) Bell Atlantic and Ford Motor are 
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going to build on an existing $5 million com- 
mitment to add a new distance learning lab- 
oratory to their youth automotive training 
center. AT&T is launching a new corporate 
mentoring program and a new information 
technology academy for young people. And 
the Mills Corporation, a major developer of 
shopping malls, has pledged to hire 1,000 
local residents and invest $1 million to pro- 
‘ide training, transportation, and child care 
for these and their other new workers. 

What are we going to do in Washington? 
Well, we’re doing our best, the Members of 
Congress who are here from New Jersey and 
other States and me and our administration, 
to try to give American companies and indi- 
viduals more incentives to invest in the peo- 
ple and the places that are still not full part- 
ners in our recovery. We have asked Con- 
gress for bipartisan legislation to create tax 
incentives and loan guarantees to spur $15 
billion in new investment. Congress has al- 
ready taken the first step and passed initial 
funding for the plan. And I’ve worked very 
hard to make this a bipartisan, nonpolitical 


effort, because what I want to do in passing 
this program is nothing more or less than to 
give American business people and other in- 


vestors the same incentives to invest in the 
poorer communities of America we give 
them today to invest in the poorer commu- 
nities of South America or Africa or Asia or 
any other place. 

And let me say, I support giving Americans 
incentives to invest in other countries. I want 
us to be partners with people around the 
world who are trying to live their dreams. 
But we have a heavy obligation to take care 
of people at home who haven't been part of 
this recovery yet. 

One last thing I'd like to mention. I want 
to thank Reverend Jackson and others who 
are here for supporting community banks 
and a strong Community Reinvestment Act. 
That law helps to pump over $80 billion in 
investment into our communities last year. 
And there was a serious attempt to weaken 
it, even as we gave banks new powers. So 
we said, “If you’re going to expand the pow- 
ers of banks, we want to expand the reach 
of the Community Reinvestment Act.” Peo- 
ple who have banks in communities ought 
to loan money in the communities where 
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their depositors are and help to build their 
future there. And I want to say I thank them 
for that. 

Let me say one last word about Newark, 
because I hope the story coming out of this 
today will be, if they can do it in Newark, 
why can’t we do it in our community. That’s 
what I want the story to be. When people 
see pictures of those young people that I met 
from Project GR: AD on the news tonight, I 
want people to say, “If those kids are being 
given the help they need and the guarantee 
they can go on to college, I want our kids 
and our community to have the same guar- 
antee to go on to college and the help they 
need to learn what they need to know.” 

A few years ago, a lot of people were ready 
to give up on Newark. Some people could 
only remember riots. But the people of New- 
ark represented more than 300 years of re- 
markable contributions to our Nation, from 
the building of the Conestoga wagons that 
helped us settle the frontier, to supplying the 
equipment that helped us win two World 
Wars. Where some people saw an abandoned 
downtown, the visionaries of Newark 
dreamed of a performing arts center. Where 
some saw empty lots, the visionaries saw 
community centers. Where some saw a city 
in trouble, the people who bought the Nets 
saw a place of the future. 

And everybody here who believed in the 
children of this community, who believed 
that every child can learn and: has a gift to 
give, not only to his or her own life but to 
all the rest of us as well, I want to tell you 
that I am profoundly grateful. And I just want 
the rest of America to see it. I, want to help 
you succeed, and I want us to make these 
opportunities available to every single child 
in the United States. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:32 a.m. in the 
gymnasium at the Malcolm X Shabazz High 
School. In his remarks, he referred to Mayor 
Sharpe James of Newark; Jayson Williams, player, 
and Ray Chambers and Lewis Katz, co-owners, 
NBA New Jersey Nets; State School District Su- 
perintendent Marion A. Bolden, Newark Public 
Schools; former Gov. Tom Kean of New Jersey, 
president, Drew University; Mayor Bob Lanier of 
Houston, member, Basketball Hall of Fame; 
Wendy Lewis, human resources director, Major 
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League Baseball; former Gov. William E. Milliken 
of Michigan, founder and president, Communities 
In Schools; Al From, president, Democratic Lead- 
ership Council; and Hugh B. Price, president and 
chief executive officer, National Urban League 


Interview With Neil Cavuto of 
Fox News in Newark 
November 4, 1999 


Mr. Cavuto. Welcome, Mr. President. It’s 
a real honor to have you. 


The President. Thank you. 


New Markets Initiative 


Mr. Cavuto. This is an interesting initia- 
tive because, on the one hand, you're com- 
pelling companies to do something good, but 
you also have to get them to respond to that 
message. How do you do that? 

The President. Well, I find that a lot of 
them want to do it. I think there is a real 
awareness in America to that, that we're 
going through the best economy we've ever 
had, and yet, for whatever reason, there are 
people and places that are left behind. 

I argue, number one, that it’s our obliga- 
tion to try to help, those of us that have done 
better; and number two, that it actually 
makes good economic sense, because one of 
the big questions on every business person’s, 
every economist’s mind, everybody that plays 
the market is, “Well, how long can this eco- 
nomic expansion go on? How much more 
growth do we have? How many more jobs 
can we create before either it runs out of 
steam or inflation takes over, and it has to 
be broken?” And my argument is that the 
best opportunity we have to continue this ex- 
pansion without inflation is to invest in new 
markets. And the closest new markets are 
those here at home and the people and 
places that have been left behind. 

Mr. Cavuto. Can you guilt them into 
doing that, though? 

The President. No, I don’t think that it’s 
a matter of guilt. I have a positive approach 
that I think we do have an obligation to do 
it, but I think we'll feel better if we do. But 
I also believe it is in the economic self-inter- 
est of those who are doing well now. 

I think there are real opportunities here, 
and I think that’s what people like Lew Katz 
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and Ray Chambers think. These guys, they're 
doing this, dedicating a big percentage of 
their profits to reinvestment in downtown 
Newark partly because they feel a sense of 
obligation. They think it’s the morally right 
thing to do. They think it’s important for our 
country’s long-term strength and coherence. 
But they also know there are real opportuni- 
ties here. I mean, we can create a lot of jobs 
here, create a lot of businesses here. I just 
think it’s a real opportunity. 

Now, I’m also attempting to work out a 
bipartisan agreement with the Congress to 
pass a series of tax credits and loan guaran- 
tees which would, in effect, give investors the 
same incentives to invest in the poor areas 
in America we give them to invest in the poor 
areas in South America or Africa or Asia. And 
I think that will help a lot, too. 


Independent Candidate Pat Buchanan 


Mr. Cavuto. You know, when you men- 
tioned that in your remarks earlier today, you 
almost sounded like Pat Buchanan, because 
that’s his pitch. 

The President. But the difference be- 
tween me and Pat Buchanan is I think we 
ought to invest abroad, too. That is, I’m not 
an “America only,” but I don’t want to leave 
behind the people who are hurt in America. 

Mr. Cavuto. But isn’t his point that we 
have left behind some of the unfortunate in 
America? 

The President. But he’s right about that. 
He’s right about that. But I don’t think that 
the way to stop leaving them behind is to 
put up a lot of trade barriers because we've 
gotten 30 percent of our growth, until the 
Asian financial crisis, came from the expan- 
sion of American markets abroad. We only 
have 4 percent of the world’s people; we have 
22 percent of the world’s wealth. We obvi- 
ously have got to sell something to the other 
96 percent of the folks out there. 

So while I don’t agree with him that we 
should put up barriers and, in effect, shrink 
the volume of world trade, I do agree that 
we have to do more to reinvest in our own 
country, in our own people, and create mar- 
kets here. And if we can’t do this now, when 
the economy is perhaps the strongest it has 
ever been, when will we ever get around to 
doing it? 
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Vice President Gore/Empowerment Zones 


Mr. Cavuto. [Inaudible|—could read into 
that, sir, that, you know, here your Vice Presi- 
dent is in the fight of his life. There are many, 
for example, in the labor movement who, 
while ostensibly supporting him, fear that 
this administration, with support of inter- 
national treaties, has somehow abandoned 
them, rightly or not. And I wonder whether 
your remarks today and these initiatives over 
the last few months are an effort to help Mr. 
Gore? 

The President. Well, 1 think they should 
help him because he’s been a part of it, but 
that’s not why I proposed them. Keep in 
mind—look at the record. In January of 
1993, my first month in office, I proposed 
the empowerment zones to try to get extra 
incentives into the inner cities and the eco- 
nomically distressed areas, even when the 
whole country was in economic trouble. And 
we set out this empowerment zone enter- 
prise community program under the leader- 
ship of Vice President Gore way back in 93. 

So this is something that we have done 
all along. And I have tried to—I’ve increased 
the number of empowerment zones. Now it’s 
twice as many. We fought for funding for 
them in this budget cycle. Actually, what led 
to this proposal is that I was asking myself 
two questions. One is, how can I get bey ond 
the empowerment zone? They help the areas 
where they are, but we can’t put them every- 
where; we don’t have enough money to invest 
everywhere in the empowerment zones, 
erywhere there is a need. 

And then the second question I was asking 
myself is, how do we keep the economic 
growth going without inflation? You know, 
I’m not all that surprised that we've been as 
fortunate as we have been because I believed 
always that if we could get a good economic 
policy—that is, if we could get rid of the def- 
icit, get interest rates down, keep expanding 
trade, and make the right kind of long-term 
investments—that technology and open mar- 
kets would give us higher growth with less 
inflation than most economists had esti- 
mated. I made this argument in December 
of ’92 when we started all this. 

But I have been very frustrated that we 
have not been able to bring jobs and busi- 
nesses and the general entrepreneurial spirit 


ev- 
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to some of the tougher neighborhoods and 
more isolated places in the country. So that’s 
how we came around to this new markets 
idea. We were trying to figure out a way to 
keep the economy going and to get oppor- 
tunity in the places where the empowerment 
zones wouldn’t reach. 


Administration’s Relations With 
Corporate America 


Mr. Cavuto. But you have to compel 
them to follow, right? I mean, you have to 
provide an inspirational lead for that. And 
I guess some of the companies that I noticed, 
Mr. President, who are involved with this— 
Aetna, for example—seem to get mixed reads 
from your administration: Yes, participate in 
these type of programs; at the same time, 
the Government is bashing HMO’s. 

There seems to be a disconnect among 
many in corporate America, I guess, with you 
personally and with the administration gen- 
erally. Yes, it talks the talk and wants help 
and incentives and that sort of thing, but 
there’s almost like an anti-corporate environ- 
ment, whether its investigating Microsoft or 
looking down at Intel or now going after 
seven utilities and whether they are violating 
environmental laws—that this is an anti-cor- 
porate White House. 

The President. Well, first of all, you have 
to deal with these things one at a time. But 
as a matter of law and practice, the White 
House has nothing to do with the Justice 
Department 

Mr. Cavuto. Absolutely. 
you can see the theme 

The President. ——or the EPA decisions. 
Although, I would point out there are an 
awful lot of businesses, a huge number who 
agree with the Microsoft action. - 

Mr. Cavuto. Do you think, by the way, 
that Microsoft is a bully? 

The President. | think that I should not 
comment on an antitrust action. But I will 
say this. I’ve had more businesspeople spon- 
taneously say to me they agree with it, than 
I have say they disagree. So I don’t think 
you can view that pro- or anti-business. 

Secondly, if you look at the work we have 
done from the beginning, from the first day 
I was here, I think this is the most pro-busi- 
ness Democratic administration we’ve had in 


Absolutely. But 
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decades and decades. And I think the results 
show that. If I were anti-business, I’ve done 
a poor job of demonstrating it, given the— 
we've had a record number of new small 
businesses start every year; we've done a lot 
to reduce the regulatory burdens and specific 
tax burdens on small businesses, to give busi- 
nesses incentives to hire people that were dif- 
ficult to place, and a whole range of things 
we've done that we’ve been asked to do. 

Now, on the HMO front, I would also like 
to say that there were 43 HMO’s that en- 
dorsed all the principal elements of the Pa- 
tients’ Bill of Rights and asked for Federal 
legislation because they said they could not 
afford to extend these rights to their patients 
if their competitors didn’t have to. So even 
there, there is some difference of opinion. 

I just imp —T0 never wanted to put 
them out of business. Remember in 93— 
when we had the health care debate in "94, 
I repeatedly said that I thought managed care 
on balance had been good for America, that 
before the managed care came along, health 
care costs were increasing at 3 times the rate 
of inflation. And that was unsustainable. 


Democratic Presidential Candidate Bill 
Bradley’s Health Plan 


Mr. Cavuto. But the irony is now that it’s 
Bill Bradley who’s trumpeting that initial 
cause of yours and not your own Vice Presi- 
dent. 

The President. Well, if you look at the 
difference—there’s a difference in how 
much their plans cost, but I think the Vice 
President's plan, even thought it’s a lot less 
costly, covers almost as many people. What 
Senator Bradley has proposed is quite dif- 
ferent from what I’ve proposed, but it’s de- 
signed to achieve the same goal. I think the 
American people can evaluate the two plans 
without my help, and I’m sure the candidates 
would be able to help. But the Vice Presi- 
dent’s plan, even though it’s much less ex- 
pensive, covers I think only 2 million fewer 
people than the Bradley plan does. 


Budget Negotiations 


Mr. Cavuto. Could [| talk to you a little 
bit about the budget negotiations, sir? Last 
night I had an opportunity to speak with Sen- 
ate budget chief Pete Domenici, and he 


knew I was speaking to you today, and he 
had a message that was not so polite. But 
essentially he was saying, “When you talk to 
the President, tell him to stop grandstanding. 
There aren’t big differences between us. The 
money issues are rather incremental.” What 
do you say to that? 

The President. Well, there aren't big 
spending differences although there would 
be if there are across-the-board spending 
cutbacks. The main difference is—you know, 
Senator Domenici, to be fair to him, has not 
been guilty of grandstanding, but his party 
has. Let’s look at the main difference. The 
main difference is I sent them a budget that 
was paid for. They didn’t want to pay for it. 
They had us spe nding the Social Security sur- 
plus. So instead of owning up to it, they ran 
ads accusing the Democrats of spending the 
Social Security surplus which is just false. 

Mr. Cavuto. They say they're not. 

The President. Well, they say they're not, 
and they may not be if they have a big 
enough across-the-board cut. But until their 
across-the-board cut they were, number one. 
Number two, if I could deal with Senator 
Domenici and with the House appropriators, 
there would be no problem. 

Mr. Cavuto. Where’s the problem? 

The President. The problem is every time 
the Republicans make a deal, they go off, 
and they go back to their caucuses, and their 
rightwing says, “No, you can’t do this.” So 
they have to come back—and they have to 
come back and say, “Oh, I’m sorry. We can’t 
do this.” So we’ve had a lot of trouble here. 
So they say, “Well, they want me to put all 
our cards on the table.” 

I've made—keep in mind, since this Re- 
publican majority has been in there, we had 
one bad year, in ’95, when they shut the Gov- 
ernment down; '96, 97, ’98, we reached 
agreement on budgets where we had their 
priorities and ours, where we compromised, 
where there were victories on all sides, where 
everybody would walk away and say, “We've 
done something good for America.” That’s 
not happening this time because this process 
is being driven for political reasons by their 
illogical extremists. 

Mr. Cavuto. Do you put Senator Trent 
Lott in that camp, sir? 
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The President. That’s something you do 
to try to force me into a fight. I had a good 
fight with Senator Lott and Mr. Hastert— 
had a good talk with them yesterday or the 
day before, and I hope we can work it out. 
I have a good relationship, personal relation- 
ship with Senator Lott and with Speaker 
Hastert. But they, in effect, are the prisoners 
of how their caucuses go. 

But I think that is a strategy that Mr. 
DeLay and others have embraced and an- 
nounced, that in the last couple days it ap- 
peared that Senator McConnell had em- 
braced, for reasons that I don’t quite under- 
stand, except I think it probably has some- 
thing to do with campaigning and how they 
attract support. 

Look, we made agreements. Look, I’ve got 
a record of this. I’ve made principled agree- 
ments with the Republicans on welfare re- 
form and on budgets in "97—’96, ’97, and 
98. And the only reason we’re having trouble 
now is that the right wing in the Republican 
Party is taking over the process. And if they'll 
give it back to the appropriations chairman 
and leaders, the responsible people, we'll 
make our principled compromises, and we'll 
get out of there. 


Post-Presidential Plans 


Mr. Cavuto. Finally, sir, I'd be remiss— 
you have 14 months left in office, and you've 
obviously indicated you want an aggressive 
last 14 months. You certainly don’t want the 
“lame duck” label, and you've fought very 
hard to avoid that. But I am tempted to ask 
you, since I talk to a lot of CEO’s and what 
they do when they step down, what are you 
going to do when you step down? 

The President. Well, 1 haven’t made a 
final decision just yet. And there are some 
decisions I can’t make, particularly ones that 
related to financial matters I simply can’t 
make until I leave. But what I want to do 
is to build my library and my public policy 
center and 

Mr. Cavuto. Would that require you 
being still an Arkansas resident? There is talk 
that you don’t want to be a New York resi- 
dent until that’s resolved. 

The President. Well, there’s no require- 
ment one way or the other. I'll be there a 
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lot, regardless. It will require me to be there 
often. 

Mr. Cavuto. So do you become a New 
York resident first, Mr. President? 

The President. Well, I don’t even know, 
I haven’t thought that through. All I’m saying 
is I'm going to be—I’m going to build my 
library, and I’m going to do a lot of work. 
I’m going to have it be, instead of some mau- 
soleum to the past, the natural sort of con- 
tinuation of the work I did as President. That 
is, | want to be a useful citizen of our country, 
and I want to have some constructive role 
around the world and help people that would 
like me to help them in however way I can. 

Mr. Cavuto. Sort of like the Carter Cen- 
ter? 

The President. Yes. I'|l do different things 
but sort of like that. But it’s very important 
to me not to get in the way of the next Presi- 
dent, whoever the next President turns out 
to be. And so I don’t want to do anything 
inappropriate. But I would like to have a very 
vigorous public-service-oriented career when 
I leave here and do something useful. 

Mr. Cavuto. What about corporate 
boards? 

The President. 
that. 

Mr. Cavuto. Really? 

The President. No. You know,—— 

Mr. Cavuto. Two million dollar speeches? 

The President. I’ve got to malie some 
money for my family and take care of them, 
and I want to do what I can as quickly as 
I can to do that. But I haven't given a lot 
of thought to how to do it, because I’ve got 
to wait until I’m out of office to make a lot 
of those agreements. 

The main thing I want to do is to have 
some constructive role in public life that is 
not in any way inconsistent with the fact that 
someone else will be President of the United 
States and has to do that job. But I think 
there are a lot of useful things I can do, and 
I’m looking forward to it 

Mr. Cavuto. Mr. President, 
very much. 

The President. Thanks. 


I've given no thought to 


7 
thank you 


NotE: The interview began at 1:27 p-m. at Mal- 
colm X Shabazz High School. In his remarks, the 
President referred to Lewis Katz and Ray 
Chambers, co-owners, NBA New Jersey Nets. 
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A tape was not available for verification of the 
content of these remarks 


Interview With Dan Patrick 
of ESPN Radio 
November 4, 1999 


Mr. Patrick. Mr. President? 

The President. Yes? 

Mr. Patrick. It’s Dan Patrick with Rob 
Dibble. 

The President. Hey, Dan. How are you? 

Mr. Patrick. I'm great. I appreciate you 
calling in. I’ve been dancing a little bit, ad- 
libbing for an hour and a half, but I know 
you're a busy man. I just want you to know, 
I've been sweating. [Laughter] 

The President. I’m sorry. I owe you one. 

Mr. Patrick. You know what I could use, 
a hug right now is what I could use. [Laugh- 
ter] 

The President. If I could give you one 
of those, I'd do that, too. 

Mr. Patrick. 1 asked the callers to give 
me some suggestions for you. And do I have 
to call you Mr. President? In all respect, it’s 
a very personable show. Can I call you some- 
thing that 

The President. 
want. 

Mr. Patrick. No, you tell me what to call 
you. I want it to be comfortable here, be- 
cause, Mr. President, that puts me at a dis- 
advantage, asking you sports questions. 
[Laughter] 

The President. You don’t have to call me 
anything. Just ask the question. 

Mr. Patrick. All right. Could I call you 
Bill? 

The President. You can call me whatever 
you want. It’s fine with me. 


Call me whatever you 


Team Jerseys 


Mr. Patrick. Okay. What are you doing 
with all those jerseys that you get when teams 
come to the White House? 

The President. Believe it or not, I save 
them all because I’m such a big sports fan. 
And when I get out of here, I’m going to 
put them all together and decide whether 
to either display them or take turns wearing 
them. But I actually save them all. 
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Mr. Patrick. Have you put one on in the 
White House and maybe, you know, tossed 
a football or played basketball in them? 

The President. Yes, | played—I shot a few 
baskets with a Kentucky jersey they gave me 
the other day, not very long ago. 


President’s Favorite Athletic Events 


Mr. Patrick. Now, what's the one event 
you would want to go to that you haven't 
been to, sporting-wise? 

The President. That I have never been 
to? I'd like to go to a Super Bowl, and I'd 
like to go to a college championship, now 
that the new football system is in. 

Mr. Patrick. You haven’t been to the 
Super Bowl? 

The President. Never. I’ve watched a lot 
of them, but I’ve never been to one. 

Mr. Patrick. You know what? You can 
come with ESPN this year; it’s in Atlanta. 
I'd be more than happy 

The President. I’ve never been. You 
know, I have seen some great events. I went 
to the NCAA championship game in Arkan- 
sas, one in '94, and that’s the only time I’ve 
ever been to that. And then I went to—I 
saw the women’s World Cup finals this year 
when we beat China with the overtime, with 
the kickoff at the end, which was stunning. 
It was one of the most exciting athletic events 
I've ever seen in my life. 


SportsCenter 


Mr. Patrick. Set the scene in the White 
House when you're watching SportsCenter 
The President. When I’m watching it? 

Mr. Patrick. Yes, like where are you 
and. 

The President. Oh, all right. Well, I watch 
it all the time, you know. I'm either in the 
kitchen, where Hillary and I and Chelsea, 
when she’s home, we have our meals in a 
very informal atmosphere in the kitchen 
when there’s no one else there, or I’m up- 
stairs in what's called the Solarium; it’s up 
on the third floor, and it’s a big kind of sunny 
room. And I watch TV there at night, espe- 
cially when my brother-in-law or someone 
else is staying with us. 

Normally, I’m watching SportsCenter ei- 
ther around dinnertime when I come in or 
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late at night when I come in from an event 
and I’m sitting, visiting with other people. 

Mr. Patrick. Have | said anything stupid 
on SportsCenter that maybe you wanted to 
criticize or critique me? Because you can— 
you get critique sd all the time. Feel free, you 
can take a shot at me. 

The President. No, 1 don’t think so. I 
think as long as I’m in office, I should be 
criticized but not return the favor. [Laughter] 
Everybody in America gets to criticize the 
President. 
being a citizen. 


Athletic Organizations’ Community 
Involvement 


Mr. Patrick. The President of the United 
states, joining us on the Dan Patrick Show 
here on ESPN Radio. You're a part of this 
markets incentives. I know you're in 
New Jersey. The Nets are donating to the 
city of Newark, which I think is great. Do 
you see teams that don’t give back to the 
community enough? The taxpayers build 
these stadiums, and maybe they don’t get 


new 


something in return for promoting and sup- 
porting their teams. 

The President. Well, let me put it in more 
positive terms with regard to the Nets. I 
think that taxpayers finance these things be- 
cause they enjoy having professional teams 


in their communities, because they believe 
it brings their communities some prestige, 


and because they think it generates a lot of 


other economic activity. But I think that the 
opportunity for a professional sports team to 
give something back to the community on 
a scale far greater than anything that’s hap- 
pened so far is embodied by what the Nets 
are doing. 

I mean, this is a stunning thing that Lew 
Katz and Ray Chambers are doing with the 
Nets. And now, you know, they're partners 
with the Yankees, and so they've got a smaller 
percentage of the overall joint operations are 
going into community operations not only in 
Newark, New Jersey, but also in the Bronx, 
where the Yankees are. 

I just think it’s amazing. Here are these 
two guys that have made a lot of money, and 
they're going to dedicate almost 40 percent 
of the profits of this sports franchise to rede- 
veloping the economy and developing the 
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That’s part of the privilege of 
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lives of the children of Newark. I think that 
is an amazing thing. 

Mr. Patrick. | think it’s great. I think it’s 
great. But I’m worried—we finance these 
stadiums. Should taxpayers finance the sta- 
diums if we don’t have any say on when those 
teams can leave? 

The President. The practical answer to 
that is that stadiums cannot be financed un- 
less the political leaders support it. And so 
the political leaders should decide on the 
front end, I guess, what they expect out of 
the teams in return for financing the stadium. 

You know, it was interesting when Bob La- 
nier was mayor of Houston—one of the most 
popular mayors Houston ever had and a very 
able man—he let the football team go to 
Tennessee because he didn’t want to finance 
a new stadium. So it’s not like—nobody 
makes these communities do these things. 
They make their decisions. And I think if 
they think there ought to be some conditions 
or some requirements, that ought to be dis- 
cussed with the owners in advance. 


PGA Golfer Casey Martin 


Mr. Patrick. We are going to have Casey 
Martin on in a little bit. 

The President. Good for you. 

Mr. Patrick. But you being the avid golfer 
that you are, do you think that having a golf 
cart is that much of an advantage in—I mean, 
the outcry over Casey Martin using a golf 
cart—did it surprise you? And where do you 
stand on that issue? 

The President. 'm for him. I’m solidly 
behind him. I think he ought to be able to 
play. The only way it would be an advantage 
to him, in my view, is if he really didn’t have 
the debilitating condition in his legs that he 
has. So I think that to me, this is like the 
golf version of the Americans with Disabil- 
ities Act, you know, where we try to make 
the workplace accessible with people with 
disabilities who are otherwise just as good 
at work as all the rest of us. 

Well, Casey is just as good at golf and bet- 
ter than most of the rest of us, and he’s got 
this condition, which will probably shorten 
his career, anyway. And so I think that the 
proper course is to say, “Look, we can’t let 
everybody start running around the golf 
course. We don’t want to change the nature 
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of the game, but this man has a unique dis- 
ability which prohibits his walking around 
but doesn’t prevent him from being a terrific 
golfer, and for however many years he can 
be competitive, we think we ought to give 
him a chance.” That’s what I think the rule 
ought to be. 

Mr. Patrick. | agree with you, and I just 
thought that it was interesting, the outcry 
from everybody. 

The President. What they're worried 
about, I think, is all the people who have 
to be the keepers of the tradition of any game 
or any club or anything else, they’re always 
afraid that when they change any rules, it’s 
a slippery slope, and pretty soon the whole 
character of a contest will be altered in ways 
that aren’t good. But I just don’t think that 
that objection holds water here. 

I don’t know Casey Martin. I’ve had some 
limited contact with him, but he seems like 
a terrific young man. He’s bound to be a cou- 
rageous young man. He could have folded 
his tent in the face of his physical disability. 
He could have sat around feeling sorry for 
himself. And instead, he shows up every day, 
and he’s obviously got a lot of courage. And 
I think that we ought to support that. I think 
that’s in the finest tradition of the sport. 

So to me, it’s not a difficult question. But 
I sympathize with the people who have the 
responsibility of preserving the traditions and 
the heritage of the game. I sympathize with 
them, but I just think all this resistance has 
been wrong. I think it’s the right thing to 
do to let him get out there. 


Greatest 20th Century Athlete 


Mr. Patrick. Cau I ask you one final ques- 
tion, aside from the question I just asked 
you? 

The President. Sure. 

Mr. Patrick. Who is the number one ath- 
lete of all time, in your mind? The Sports 
Century countdown of the top 50 athle -tes— 
who would you vote for number one? 

The President. Ooh. 

Mr. Patrick. Now, I know you released 
kind of a top 10—maybe it was a top 5— 
but if you were going to single out one ath- 
lete, who would it be? 

The President. | believe the athlete in the 
20th century that made the most important 
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contribution was Jesse Owens, because he 
won the multiple Olympic gold medals in the 
face of Nazi Germany and against Hitler's 
racial theories. So I think he was both a great 
athlete who had to show an extraordinary 
amount of personal courage, and he did 
something that was of profound significance 
at the time. 

I think the most talented—physically tal- 
ented athlete that I ever saw play, I think 
it would be a toss-up for me between Mi- 
chael Jordan and Willie Mays. 

Mr. Patrick. See, it’s hard to go wrong. 
Once you get up to that stratosphere, then 
if you pick out somebody and—I always 
thought Jackie Robinson, to me, signified 
greatness as an athlete and what he over- 
came. 

The President. Yes. Well, let me say, if 
you asked me who I thought made the great- 
est contribution to baseball, I'd have to say 
Jackie Robinson because he broke the color 
line and because he did it in a way—because 
he was a great player who was also a great 
human being. There’s almost no way to go 
wrong here, but if you asked me who I think 
was the most—had the most stunning ath- 
letic attributes in my lifetime, I would have 
to say Jordan and Mays are the ones that 
I’ve physically witnessed. If you ask me—and 
I think Jackie Robinson, what he did was im- 
portant. But I guess I would have to say the 
reason I picked Jesse Owens is because he 
did it up against Hitler. 

Mr. Patrick. Mr. President, thank you for 
taking time out of your busy day. And you 
know, you're always welcome to talk sports 
on here. 

The President. | love it. I loved talking 
to you, and I hope that more of our sports 
teams will follow the lead of the New Jersey 
Nets. What they have done is a great thing, 
and they're giving a lot of kids a chance at 
a better future. 


Jayson Williams 

Mr. Patrick. Well, we have the Nets’ 
Jayson Williams. He’s on hold. I think you 
met him today, but Jayson will 

The President. Oh, I know him. He is 
a terrific young man, and he’s going to be 
well enough to play soon. But it’s not going 
to stop him from spending some of his time 
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trying to give these kids a better future, and 
I hope more people will follow his lead, too. 

Mr. Patrick. Mr. President, thank you, 
and we'll see you. Even when you're out of 
office, you want to talk sports, you’re always 
welcome, okay? 

The President. Thank you. 

Mr. Patrick. 1 don’t want you to feel like, 
that you're being neglected once you're out. 
You're still welcome here. 

The President. You've got a deal. 

Mr. Patrick. All right. Thank you. 

The President. Bye. 


NoTE: The President spoke by telephone at ap- 
proximately 2:23 p.m. from the Malcolm X 
Shabazz High School in Newark, New Jersey. In 
his remarks, the President referred to Lewis Katz 
and Ray Chambers, co-owners, NBA New Jersey 
Nets; Michael Jordan, former player, NBA Chi- 
cago Bulls; Willie Mays, member, Baseball Hall 
of Fame; and Jayson Williams, player, NBA New 
Jersey Nets. Rob Dibble is co-anchor to Mr. 
Patrick. 


Remarks to the North End 
Community in Hartford, Connecticut 
November 4, 1999 


Thank you very much, first, to you Dick 
Huber, for being such a faithful member of 
our new markets team. You started out with 
us in Atlanta; you made the trip to Appa- 
lachia and to the Delta and other places; and 
you led me home to Hartford today for you. 
You know, the first time we were talking 
about this—I should say this about Dick; he 
talks about how cynical he is. That’s a front. 
I'm a politician; I recognize a front when | 
see one. [Laughter] 

He said, “You know, I’m not sure I’m 
happy about you taking all these other busi- 
nessmen on this new markets tour. It looks 
to me like there’s a great business oppor- 
tunity here, and I hate for everybody else 
to find it before I do.” And I want to come 
back to that, but I thank you. 

I thank my longtime friend the president 
of Trinity College, Evan Dobelle, and Heidi 
Miller from the Citigroup. And thank you, 
Robert Fiondella and all the other business 
leaders that are here. Thank you, Governor. 
Thank you, Congressman, and also Congress- 
man Kanjorski, who has been a faithful mem- 
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ber of all of our tours. I thank Speaker Lyons 
and Senator Sullivan and all the other leaders 
who are here. 

I want to say another word—I’m particu- 
larly glad to be in Hartford with Congress- 
man Larson, because he’s been after me to 
come here as well. And Secretary Slater, 
thank you for making all these trips. And 
Reverend Jackson, thank you for being such 
an inspiration for all of these efforts. 

I want to thank the Collective founders, 
Jackie and Dollie McLean. I thought of giv- 
ing up my speaking time and letting Jackie 
play. [Laughter] And I appreciate the “Hail 
To The Chief’ with the saxophone. And I 
just heard the jazz band upstairs; they played 
an old Sonny Stipp tune that I knew back 
when I was a young man. I don’t believe I’m 
good enough to play it anymore, but I was 
astonished at the musical quality of the peo- 
ple here. And it’s a great gift to your commu- 
nity. 

Today you're hearing in words rather than 
music, another sort of serenade for the peo- 
ple of this city. The corporate leaders to- 
gether are pledging—listen to this—well 
over $200 million to the future of Hartford. 
That’s one of the most impressive commit- 
ments in any city to developing the market 
potential of people who have not been part 
of our prosperity anywhere in the United 
States of America. And you should applaud 
them, support ther, and be very proud of 
them. [Applause] 

They're all saying, “Hartford is our home; 
Hartford is worth w orking for, worth fighting 
for, worth believing in.” And we are com- 
mitted to working with you to succeed. 

Today’ s announcements are just the latest 
sign of the renaissance of this city. Before 
I came here to the Artists Collective, I had 
a chance to meet some of the vendors at El 
Mercado, the Latino marketplace on Park 
Street. I actually had visited there in 1992, 
and I remarked, first of all, how excited I 
was to go back. I had a wonderful time there 
in "92. At the time I was battling with my 
weight, and they made it worse. [Laughter] 
I never wanted to leave any of the places. 
And I loved being back there today. And as 
far as I could see, everything was better than 
it was in "92, except for one thing. There was 
this picture of me when I was there in ’92, 
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and I look worse. But they look better. Ev- 
erything else is better. [Laughter] So I want 
to thank the people there for all the work 
that they have done. 

Mr. Mz uyor, I want to complime nt you on 
falling crime rates, dramatically falling crime 
rates. We have the lowest crime rate in 
America in 30 years, lowest murder rate in 
32 years. No single person can take credit 
for this, but every person who has supported 
community policing, responsible law en- 
forcement policies, and working together can 
take a lot of credit for it. So I thank you. 

I also want to compliment everybody here 
who is responsible for the improvements we 
see in the schools here. I thank you for your 
commitment to the MetroHartford Millen- 
nium and Adriaen’s Landing projects. I thank 
Trinity College, working with HUD, for Frog 
Holler, where they are turning a once dev- 
astated brownfield into a remarkable 16-acre 
learning corridor. I’m pleased to announce 
that Citigroup has just committed to build 
on the success of the learning corridor by 
offering more than $7.4 million in equity and 
debt capital to help rehabilitate 70 single- 
family homes in the neighborhood, and I ap- 
preciate that. 

Let me just say this. One of the biggest 
problems we have in America right now is 
the product of our prosperity. There is not 
enough affordable housing for all the people 
who have jobs and have incomes, but because 
of the economy being so strong, they're still 
being priced out of the housing ‘market. 
Therefore, there is an enormous opportunity, 
if we can get the capital to the right place, 
to create more jobs for people who still need 
them in rehabilitating existing structures in 
a way that will make them affordable for 
working people. So this is very good thing, 
and I hope it will be built on, because you 
can, Governor, help people not only in Hart- 
ford but in Bridgeport, in New Haven, and 
all the other places that still need help in 
Connecticut. 

And I want to say, if I might, I appreciate 
your being here, because I don’t believe that 
this issue should be a partisan issue. I think 
all Americans want every American to have 
a chance to work, and I thank you. 

I guess my message here is this: Number 
one, this is great; number two, let’s build on 
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it; number three, every other city in America 
should follow your lead. If we have now the 
lowest unemployme nt rate in 29 years and 
the lowest welfare rolls in 30 years and the 
lowest poverty rates in 20 years and the low- 
est minority une mployme nt rates ever re- 
corded since we have been trying for about 
30 years to separate them out, if we have 
all this in the longe st pez acetime expé ansion 
in history, which come February, will be the 
longest economic expansion in the history of 
America, if we can’t take this opportunity to 
bring real hope to the people in places who 
have not been touched by this recovery, we 
will never get around to doing it. 

So the first thing I want to say is, because 
we care about one another, it is the right 
thing to do, and possible. The second thing 
I want to say is, it’s the smart thing to do. 
That’s what Dick said the first time he talked 
about it. You would be amazed how much 
time I spend as your President trying to fig- 
ure out how to keep this economic expansion 
going, you know, because if you read in the 
paper, about once every month or so there 
will be somebody saying the sky is finally 
going to fall, we can’t keep this thing going 
anymore, inflation’s around the corner or it’s 
going to run out of steam. 

But the truth is, I always felt if we could 
get rid of this terrible deficit and start bring- 
ing down our debt, if we could still have 
enough money to invest in our people and 
new technologies , and if we could keep our 
borders open so we'd have to be competitive 
and keep inflation down, we could really 
grow this economy for a long time. I gave 
that speech back in ’92, and I didn’t know 
if I was right or not, but you all proved that 
that was right. 

Now, we have to say, how can we keep 
it going? How can we have growth without 
inflation? The answer is, invest in the people 
in places who still haven’t felt the oppor- 
tunity. They need the jobs. They need the 
businesses. They need the c capital. They need 
the work. And they will be new customers. 
It is an inflation-free strategy to continue the 
growth of America, to find the people 
places still not touched. 

So what I want to say to you is, yes, we 
have a lot of people in the clergy here. You 
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can say, and you'd be right, that it is the mor- 
ally responsible thing to do for the business 
leaders of this community and this State and 
this Nation to invest in these places. But you 
also should say, it is the economically smart 
thing to do, because it’s one of the clearest 
ways we can continue to have this economic 
expansion with no inflation. It is a magic mo- 
ment, and we dare not let it pass us by. 

Now, what I’m trying to do at the Federal 
level is to build a bipartisan coalition for giv- 
ing the kind of tools you need to maximize 
the number of businesspeople and investors 
who can participate. The Congress has al- 
ready, on a bipartisan basis, passed a bill 
which appropriates some of the money we 
need to start our national effort. And now, 
I'm trying to secure agreement to pass a set 
of tax incentives and loan guarantees, basi- 
cally tax credits and loan guarantees, which 
would, for example, give—let’s just take 
Aetna or any other business—the same finan- 
cial incentives to invest in the inner city in 
Hartford, in a developing market in Hart- 
ford, or any other place in Connecticut, that 
they can get already to invest in a developing 
market in Central America, in South Amer- 
ica, in Asia, in Africa. 

Now, I don’t want to stop investing in 
those countries, but I do think that people 
in America with money ought to get the same 
tax breaks to invest in poor communities, in 
poor people in America, we give them to in- 
vest around the world. 

So I say to you, I am very grateful to Hart- 
ford for setting an example. I’m grateful for 
this vast and broad-based crowd of people 
for being here. But this is good business, as 
well as good social policy. We can be good 
citizens and actually improve the economy. 
And if enough of us believe that, then we 
can pass the laws we need to pass in Congress 
and get more people to follow the lead of 
the business investments we’ve seen here 
today. This is the right thing to do. 

One hundred and thirty years ago, Mark 
Twain came here for the first time—I like 
Mark Twain—we ought to all laugh, and be- 
sides, he was the first guy who said that re- 
ports of his death had been greatly exagger- 
ated, something I came to appreciate more 
and more as I stayed in this business. [Laugh- 
ter] Here’s what he said about Hartford, “Of 
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all the beautiful towns it has been my fortune 
to see, this is the chief. You do not know 
what beauty is if you have not been here.” 

Thanks to your commitment, your pride, 
your faith in your city, the beauty is shining 
through again in new and different ways, with 
all kinds of different people, from all dif- 
ferent countries, and all different cultural 
backgrounds, contributing to a 21st century 
beauty for Hartford. You can see it in the 
beautiful children I saw dancing upstairs and 
all the work done here in the Artists Collec- 
tive new home. You can see it in the pride 
of El Mercado and all those beautiful stores 
I saw up and down the avenue. You can see 
it in the brownfields transformed and the 
boarded homes make habitable again. This 
is what it means to develop America’s new 
markets, and we ought to give the same 
chance to every hard-working American in 
every community in this country. 

Thank you very much. Thank you. 

I want to bring up here a man who was 
making this speech to me years ago and 
whose Wall Street project pioneered the 
partnerships we want everywhere in America 
between business and Government, to give 
people a chance and keep hope alive. Rev- 
erend Jesse Jackson. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:40 p.m. in the 
performance studio at the Artists Collective. In 
his remarks, he referred to Richard L. Huber, 
chairman and chief executive officer, Aetna, Inc., 
who introduced the President; Heidi Miller, chief 
financial officer, Citigroup, Inc.; Robert W. 
Fiondella, chairman, president, and chief execu- 
tive officer, Phoenix Home Life Mutual Insurance 
Company; Gov. John G. Rowland of Connecticut; 
State Representative Moira K. Lyons; State Sen- 
ator Kevin B. Sullivan; and Mayor Michael P. 
Peters of Hartford. 


Statement on Additional Assistance 
for Victims of Hurricane Floyd 


November 4, 1999 


Today I will seek congressional approval 
for $429 million in additional assistance for 
the victims of Hurricane Floyd in North 
Carolina, New Jersey, and all the States af- 
fected by this disaster. These are existing 
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funds that will be reallocated within the Fed- 
The y 


will assist in the buyout and relocation of 


eral Emergency Management Agency. 


homes located in floodplains that remain vul- 
nerable to future floods. 

Additionally, I continue to urge Congress 
to fully fund my request for SBA’s disaster 
loan program that can help families and small 
businesses rebuild in the wake of hurricanes 
and other natural disasters. I have already 
asked Congress to provide $500 million that 
will help farmers in New Jersey and other 
States who have suffered severe crop losses 
due to drought and flooding. I urge Congress 
to meet my requests to help alleviate the suf- 
fering of those affected by Hurricane Floyd. 


Statement on the Death 
of Daisy Bates 


November 4, 1999 


Hillary and I were very saddened to hear 
of Daisy Bates’ death this morning. She was 
a dear friend and a heroine. She was known 
chiefly as a leader during the crisis of Central 
High School in 1957 and a mentor to the 
Little Rock Nine. 

President Kennedy so admired her for her 
civil rights work that he hired her to work 
in his During her 84 years, 
she received over 200 awards for her civil 
rights work, including the NAACP’s es- 
teemed Spingarn Award. In 1957, the Associ- 
ated Press named her one of the top nine 
news personalities in the world. 


But she was so much more. 


administration. 


We were blessed to have Daisy as a citizen 
of a insas, 


, pub lishe dt 


she and her husband, 
he award-winning Arkansas 
a Press newspaper. For over 30 years, 


ree 


it was the only African-American newspaper 

in the State. Her death will leave a vacuum 

in the civil rights community, the State of 

Arkansas, Her legacy will 

live on through the work she did, the friends 
le, and the people she touched. 


and our country. 


she maae 
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Statement on Senate Action on 
Legislation To Reform the Nation’s 
Financial System 


November 4, 1999 

I am pleased by the overwhelming, bipar- 
tisan passage of historic financial services leg- 
islation by the Senate today. I hope the 
House will do the same shortly and send it 
to me for my signature. 

This legislation will help the American fi- 
nancial services system play a leading role 
in propelling our economy into the 21st cen- 
tury, continuing the longest peacetime eco- 
nomic expansion in our history. Eliminating 
barriers to financial services competition will 
allow American companies to better compete 
in the global economy. And consumers will 
benefit from greater choice of services at 
lower costs. 

By preserving the Community Reinvest- 
ment Act and protecting consumer privacy, 
we have ensured that all Americans will ben- 
efit from this historic legislation. 

Even after enactment, our work in the fi- 
nancial services area, particularly with re- 
spect to financial privacy and consumer pro- 
tection, will continue. But today’s action by 
the Senate is a historic step forward for our 
economy. 


Statement on Signing the 
Department of Defense 
Appropriations Act, 2000 


November 4, 1999 


I have signed into law H.R. 2561, the “ 
partment of Defense Appropriations Act, 
2000.” The bill approves funds to cover the 
Department's most critical needs, consistent 
with my request that reflected my strong 
commitment to our Nation’s security. 

The bill provides funding for all critical 
Defense activities—pay and other quality of 
life programs, readiness, and weapons mod- 
ernization. In particular, the bill fully funds 


De- 
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the key elements of the compensation initia- 
tives I proposed and that were enacted 

the FY 2000 Defense Authorization Act, in- 
cluding military retirement reform, pay table 
reform, and a significant pay increase. It also 
fully funds my request for training, spare 


parts, equipment maintenance, and base op- 
erations—all items essential to military readi- 
ness. I am pleased that the bill restores par- 
tial funding for the F-22 fighter aircraft, 
which is essential to guaranteeing early air 
dominance in any future conflict. 


Regrettably, the bill goes beyond what is 


necessary, providing funding for a host of 
unrequested programs at the expense of 


other core government activities. It provides 
$267.4 billion in discretionary budget author- 
ity, a funding level that is $4.5 billion above 
my request. As testified to by our military 
chiefs, my budget correctly ad- 
dressed our most important FY 2000 military 
needs. Unfortunately, H.R. 2561 resorts to 
a number of funding techniques and gim- 
micks to meet the Appropriations Sub- 
committee allocation. These include: desig- 
nating $7.2 billion of standard operation and 
maintenance funding as a contingent emer- 
gency; deferring payments to contractors 
until FY 2001; and incrementally funding a 
Navy ship (LHD-S). 

Furthermore, the bill contains several ob- 


re que st 


jectionable language provisions. | am con- 
cerned about section 8074, which contains 
certain reporting requirements that could 
materially interfere with or impede this 
country’s ability to provide necessary support 
to anothe r nation or international organiza- 
tion in connection with peacekeeping or hu- 
manitarian assistance activities otherwise au- 
thorized by law. I will interpret this provision 
consistent with my constitutional authority to 
conduct the foreign relations of the United 
States and my responsibilities as Commander 
in Chief. 

While I am troubled by a provision requir- 
ing the Department of Defense to seek spe- 
cific authorization for the payment of fines 
or penalties for environmental violations, | 
will direct the Department to seek such au- 
thorization on any fine or penalty it receives 
ensuring full accountability for all such tails a- 
tions. 


jobs—with more than 1 
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Furthermore, while the provision in sec- 
tion 8174 of the bill prohibits the Depart- 
ment from contributing funds to the Amer- 
ican Heritage Rivers initiative, I will direct 
the Department, within existing laws and au- 
thorities, to continue to support and under- 
take community-oriented service or environ- 
mental projects on rivers I have recognized 
as part of the initiative. 

Finally, the bill provides only about one- 
quarter of the funding level requested for 
construction of Forward Operating Locations 
that would reestablish regional drug interdic- 
tion capabilities in Latin America. This 
amount will not adequately support our vital 
drug interdiction efforts in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

I have signed this bill because, on balance, 
it demonstrates our commitment to the mili- 
tary, meets our obligations to the troops, 
maintains readiness, and funds moderniza- 
tion efforts that will ensure our technological 
edge into the 21st century. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
November 4, 1999. 


NoTE: H.R. 2561, approve ~d Nove mber 4, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 106-79 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Minimum Wage Legislation 
November 4, 1999 


Dear 

I am writing this letter to encourage you 
to pass a straightforward minimum wage bill 
that gives working Americans the pay raise 
they deserve. If we value work and family, 
we should raise the value of the minimum 
wage 
In 1996, the Congress and I worked to- 
gether to selene the minimum wage by 90 
cents over 2 years. Since then, the American 
economy “gt. created nearly 9 million new 
million of them in 
the retail sector where many minimum-wage 
workers are employed. The unemployment 
py has fallen from the already low rate of 

2 2 percent to 4.2 perce nt—the lowest in 29 
wat We have enjoyed larger real wage in- 
creases for more consecutive years than at 
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any time in more than two decades, while 
inflation is the lowest it has been in more 
than three decades. The minimum wage in- 
crease has contributed to the 39 percent de- 
welfare caseload since the last 
minimum wage increase—bringing the wel- 
fare rolls down to their lowest level in three 
And the minimum increase 
a crucial factor in reversing the 
wage stagnation and declines of the previous 
decade, contributing to rising wages for even 


cline in the 


decades wage 


has been 


the lowest income groups. Our recent experi- 
ence clearly demonstrates that what is good 
for America’s working 
America’s economy. 

But as our economy continues to break 
records, we must do more to ensure that all 
Americans continue to benefit from it. It is 
time to build on the steps we have taken to 
honor the dignity of work. The expansion of 
the Earned Income Tax Credit in 1993 and 
the increase in the increase in the minimum 
wage have ensured that no full-time working 
parent with two children has to raise his or 
her family in poverty. It is important that we 
take steps to achieve this goal in the future. 
That is why I have proposed to raise the min- 
imum wage by $1 an hour over the next two 
years—from $5.15 to $6.15. This modest in- 
crease would simply restore the real value 
of the minimum wage to what it was in 1982. 
More than 11 million workers would benefit 
under this proposal. A full-time, year-round 
worker at the minimum wage would get a 
$2,000 raise—enough for a typical family of 
four to buy groceries for 7 months or pay 
rent for 5 months. 

All Americans should share in our historic 
prosperity. This is why Congress should not 
let politics get in the way of raising the min- 
imum wage. If you send me a clean bill that 


families is good for 


increases the minimum wage by $1 over the 
next two years, I will sign it. 
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Unfortunately, some in Congress have pro- 
posed a more gradual increase in the min- 
imum wage that would cost a full-time, year- 
round worker roughly $1,500 over three 
years compared with my proposal. They have 
added provisions that would repeal important 
overtime protections for American workers. 
And they have been playing politics with the 
minimum wage bill, using it as a vehicle for 
costly and unnecessary tax cuts that would 
threaten our fiscal discipline. As I have stated 
repeatedly, before we consider using pro- 
jected surpluses to provide for a tax cut, we 
must put forth things first and address the 
solvency of Social Security and Medicare. If 
Congress sends me a bill that threatens our 
fiscal discipline, I will veto it. 

If paid-for tax cuts are attached to the min- 
imum wage bill, they should reflect our prior- 
ities and address urgent national needs like 
deteriorating schools and the communities 
that have been left behind during this time 
of prosperity. In contrast, the bulk of the pro- 
visions attached to the minimum wage bill 
in the House are directed away from working 
families. Some of these provisions could even 
reduce the retirement benefits enjoyed by 
millions of working Americans. 

America’s workers show up to work every 
day and get the job done. Congress should 
do the same this year. I urge Congre ss to 
pass a minimum wage bill that does not at 
the same time add poison pills that bypass 
the priorities of working families. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NoTE: Letters were sent to J. Dennis Hastert, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; Richard 
A. Gephardt, House minority leader; Trent Lott, 
Senate majority leader; and Thomas A. Daschle, 
Senate minority leader. An original was not avail- 
able for verification of the content of this letter. 
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Norwood-Dingell bill sends the wrong mes- 
sage to the American people, and the wrong 
messengers to the conference committee. 

The Norwood-Dingell Patients’ 
Rights legislation is the only patient protec 
tions bill in this Congress that has received 
strong bipartisan support. Yet, out of the 13 
Republican members appointed as con- 
ferees, only one voted for this le egislation, and 
only one voted in favor of yesterday's success- 
ful motion in the House that instructed con 
ferees to insist on including the provisions 
of the Norwood-Dingell bill. 

It is clear that the public longs for us to 


reach across party lines to address issues of 


national concern. There are few matters that 
are more important than enacting a strong 
Patients Bill of Rights. In this regard, I am 
asking you to use your authority under the 
House tules to expand the conference com- 
mittee to include members who accurately 
reflect the will of the House. 

We need to make certain that the results 
of this conference will be in the public inter- 
est; as currently constituted, this committee 
is weighted heavily in favor of the special in- 
terests that oppose this bill. Over the years, 
we have worked together on drafting and 
passing bipartisan health care legislation, in- 
cluding the Health Insurance Portability and 
Accountability Act of 1996. I hope we can 
build on that record so that this Congress 
can respond to the public’s need for patients’ 
protections as our nation’s health care deliv- 
ery system undergoes change. 

Sincerely, 

William J. Clinton 


NoTE: An original was not available for 
verification of the content of this letter. 


Radio Remarks on Expansion of a 
Wildlife Refuge To Protect the 
Salmon Habitat in the Columbia 
River 

November 5, 1999 


Today I announced the expansion of a 
wildlife refuge to protect the prime salmon 
habitat along the Columbia River. This sup- 
ports our treaty with Canada to protect Pa- 
cific Coast salmon. 


Bill of 
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My budget proposes increases for salmon 
restoration, but Congress has provided only 
a fraction of the resources necessary to do 
the job. So, again, I call on Congress to pro- 
vide the necessary resources to support this 
treaty and to work with me on a bidget proc- 
ess that observes our obligations and protects 
and preserves our environment. 


NOTE: The President's remarks were recorded ap- 
proximately at 12:15 p.m. at the Hermitage To- 
mato Cooperative Association in Hermitage, Ar- 
kansas. These remarks were also made available 
on the White House Press Office Actuality Line. 


Statement on Funding for the 
Foreign Operations Appropriations 
Bill 

November 5, 1999 


I am pleased that we have reached an 
agreement with congressional leaders on a 
budget that will permit America to advance 
its most critical priorities around the world. 
This agreement meets our commitments to 
the Middle East peace process, funds our ef- 
forts to safeguard nuclear weapons and ex- 
pertise in the former Soviet Union, makes 
an initial investment in debt relief for impov- 
erished countries, including in Africa and 
Latin America, and allows us to do our part 
in bringing stability and democracy to south- 
east Europe. I hope this marks the start of 
a bipartisan effort to ensure that America has 
not only the will but the resources to lead. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Disaster Assistance and Relocation 
Funding for States Struck by 
Hurricane Floyd 

November 5, 1999 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Leader: ) 
When Hurricane Floyd swept through the 
Mid-Atlantic region, it left in its wake a wide 
path of destruction and despair. Since that 
time, my Administration has been working 
closely with all of the affected States to en- 
sure that Federal disaster assistance pro- 
grams are used to the maximum extent pos- 
sible to support residents as they repair and 
rebuild their communities and their lives. 
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An important element in this rebuilding 
process will be mitigating against a repetition 
of such widespread destruction. An unprece- 
dented number of the homes destroyed— 
11,000 in North Carolina alone—were in 
flood plains and therefore remain vulnerable 
to future floods. To address this most press- 
ing need, I am asking the Congress to ap- 
prove the use of $429 million of the contin- 
gent disaster relief funds recently appro- 
priate *d to the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency to buy out many of these homes 
and relocate them to safer, higher ground. 

During my visit to eastern North Carolina 
after Hurricane Floyd, I was profoundly 
moved by the resolve of the citizens of the 
region to recover from this incredible devas- 


tation. To support the long-term efforts of 


people in every affected community to re- 
construct their homes, businesses, and infra- 
structure, assistance from the Federal Gov- 
erment must be responsive and prompt. 
Federal disaster relief programs already have 
provided more than $600 million to he Ip in- 
dividuals and communities recover from the 
effect of Hurricane Floyd. Among other 
things, Federal assistance has provided tem- 
porary housing and shelter, disaster unem- 
ployment benefits, debris removal, funds to 
repair and reconstruct public infrastructure, 
and loans to rebuild homes and businesses. 
My Administration will continue to work with 
the States and with the Congress to assess 
remaining needs and provide further assist- 
ance. 

The recent appropriation of $2.5 billion for 
FEMA’s Disaster Relief Fund will allow 
those working on the ground to continue to 
respond quickly and effectively. I urge the 
Congress now to provide both the funding 
that I have requested for the Small Business 
Administration's disaster loan program, and 
the additional $500 million that I have re- 
quested, and for which my Administration 
will provide budgetary offsets, to provide for 
the unmet neods of farmers and ranchers. 
Together, these funds will ensure that the 
Federal Government continues to provide 
needed disaster assistance in a timely man- 
ner. 

I know the rebuilding process will not be 
easy, but as I saw on my trip to North Caro- 
lina, the true spirit of America remains evi- 
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dent, with people from all backgrounds com- 
ing together when times are tough. Let us 
do our part and authorize the necessary fund- 
ing to support the hard work being done to 
rebuild all of the States affected by recent 
disasters. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NoTE: Letters were sent to J. Dennis Hastert, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; Richard 
A. Gephardt, House minority leader; Trent Lott, 
Senate majority leader; and Thomas A. Daschle, 
Senate minority leader. An original was not avail- 
able for verification of the content of this letter. 
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The following list includes the President's public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





October 30 

In the morning, the President and Hillary 
Clinton traveled to Providence, RI, to attend 
the funeral service for Senator John H. 
Chafee, and in the evening, they returned 
to Washington, DC. 


October 31 
In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Oslo, Norway, arriving the following morn- 


ing. 


November 1 

In the morning, the President attended an 
arrival ceremony and later met with King 
Harald V of Norway in the King’s Office at 
the Royal Palace. 

In the afternoon, the President met with 
Prime Minister Ehud Barak of Israel in the 
Holmenkollen Room II at the Radisson Plaza 
Hotel. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
memorial dinner honoring Yitzhak Rabin in 
the Grand Ballroom at the Royal Palace. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Michael G. Rossmann and Daniel 
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Simberloff to be members of the National 
Science Board. 

The President announced his intention to 
reappoint Patrick D. Cannon and June I. 
Kailes as members of the Architectural and 
Transportation Barriers Compliance Board. 


November 2 

In the afternoon, the President met with 
Prime Minister Vladimir Putin of Russia in 
the Library Room at City Hall. 

The President had separate telephone con- 
versations with Gov. Paul E. Patton of Ken- 
tucky; Lt. Gov. Ronnie Musgrove of Mis- 
sissippi; Mayor-elect Bart Peterson of Indian- 
apolis, IN; Mayor Woodrow Stanley of Flint, 
MI; Mayor-elect Michael Coleman of Co- 


lumbus, OH; Mayor-elect John F. Street of 
Philadelphia, PA; Mayor Edward Rendell of 


Philadelphia, chairman, Democratic National 
Committee; and B.]. Thornberry, executive 
director, Democratic Governors Association. 
In the evening, the President returned to 
Washington, DC. 
The President announced his intention to 
nominate Revius Ortique to be U.S. Alter- 


nate Representative to the 54th session of 


the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Irwin Belk to be Alternate Dele- 
gate for the 54th session of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Earl Anthony Wayne to be Assist- 
ant Secretary for Economic and Business Af- 
fairs at the Department of State. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Gail S. Schoettler for rank of Ambas- 
sador as head of the U.S. delegation to the 
World Radio Conference. 


November 3 

In the afternoon, the President met with 
Deputy Prime Minister Abdallah Saud and 
Minister of Defense Prince Sultan of Saudi 
Arabia in the Oval Office. 

In the evening, the President met with 
former Senator George J. Mitchell in the 
Residence at the White House. 


November 4 
In the morning, the President traveled to 
Newark, NJ. 
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In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Hartford, CT, where he toured the El 
Mercado marketplace. 

In the evening, the President traveled to 
Little Rock, AR. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Carol J. Carmody to be a member 
of the National Transportation Safety Board. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Valdis Mezainis as a member of the 
Enterprise for the Americas Board. 


November 5 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Hermitage, AR, where he toured the Her- 
mitage Tomato Cooperative Association. 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Chicago, IL, and in the evening, he returned 
to Washington, DC, arriving after midnight. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted November 3 


Irwin Belk, 

of North Carolina, to be an Alternate Rep- 
resentative of the United States of America 
to the 54th session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. 


Carol Moseley-Braun, 

of Illinois, to serve concurrently and without 
additional compensation as Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Samoa. 


Revius O. Ortique, Jr., 

of Louisiana, to be an Alternate Representa- 
tive of the United States of America to the 
54th session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 


Bobby L. Roberts, 
of Arkansas, to be a member of the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information 
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Science for a term expiring July 19, 2003 (re- 
appointment). 


Michael G. Rossmann, 

of Indiana, to be a member of the National 
Science Board, National Science Foundation 
for a term expiring May 10, 2006, vice Eve 
L. Menger. 


Daniel Simberloff, 

of Tennessee, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Science Board, National Science 
Foundation for a term expiring May 10, 
2006, vice Sanford D. Greenberg. 


Earl Anthony Wayne, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of State (Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs), vice Alan Philip 
Larson 
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of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released October 30 

Statement by the Press Secretary on the U.S. 
District Court of West Virginia’s ruling on 
mining regulations 

Text of a letter from Chief of Staff John Po- 
desta to Speaker J. Dennis Hastert on legisla- 
tion to protect the Social Security surplus 


Released October 31 


Announcement: Official Delegation Accom- 
panying the President to Norway 


Released November I 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Joe Lockhart 


Statement by the Press Secretary on the Nor- 
way-U.S. initiative to provide prosthetic de- 
vices and rehabilitation services for mutilated 
and disabled victims of the war in Sierra 
Leone 
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Statement by Special Advisor to the White 
House Counsel James E. Kennedy on the 
closing on the First Family's house in 
Chappaqua, NY 


Released November 2 


Announcement of nomination of U.S. Mar- 
shal for the District of Columbia 


Released November 3 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Joe Lockhart 


Released November 4 


Advance text of remarks by National Security 
Adviser Samuel Berger to the Bilderberg 
Steering Committee, entitled, Strengthening 
the Bipartisan Center: An International 
Agenda for America 


Released November 5 


Statement by the Press Secretary announcing 
that the President and House Speaker J. 
Dennis Hastert have agreed to work together 
to enact legislation on the President’s new 
markets initiative 

Statement by Council of Economic Advisers 


Chairman Martin Baily on the labor market 
report 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved October 31 


H.R. 659 / Public Law 106-86 
Pennsylvania Battlefields Protection Act of 
1999 


Approved November 3 

H.R. 2367 / Public Law 106-87 

Torture Victims Relief Reauthorization Act 
of 1999 

Approved November 5 


H.J. Res. 75 / Public Law 106-88 
Making further continuing appropriations for 
the fiscal year 2000, and for other purposes 
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